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THE LADIES’ GARLAND. 





THE MISSIONARIES. 
A TALE. 


THE RESOLUTION. '|natural manifestations of Deity. I begin to 


Ove summer twilight, two girls, yet in the| feel, with a thrilling consciousness, that I 


— ‘ 1] , j } > 1a -— o _ » 
spening bloom of life, were resting on a rural | have no right to linger over these scenes of 


seat by the borders of a southern river. The| My early joys. This book describes the want 


‘avers of one rested between the closed of the heathen, the poor heathen, who, when 
S 


‘aves of & book, while the glow of a com-||“#eY look at nature, acknow ledge no creating 
, ; ‘hand ; and if they possess a friend, dear to me 
wunicated thought from its pages dwelt on|| ° : 
||as you are, Ellen, they know nothing of that 


: d t ; and the other; ty 
a eens ae eo he|| Worl where such friendship shall be made 


“as pointing out the softening clories of the||, . 

was = enol ies ‘ | brighter and unbroken through eternal years.” 
eg cy. n artist might have lingered | ; 

naarns4 nites ” | A soft and solemn depth was in the tones 


oe OM lovely apet. Above and around of the speaker, and her full dark lids were 
were spread the branches of an oak, from) 
wet with tears. 


nen guy mew bung quietly in the! . And can you be willing to think for a mo- 


8 ature, sweeping the green sward| : : 
hush of n . ping 8 || ment,” said Ellen, “ of leaving your well de- 


: it al | 
below ; a garden, rich with flowers, lay neats|| fined fireside duties, your father, your mo- 


i white walls of the fami! - ; ‘ 
pean eRe wes wri sos, de || ther, and little Rosalie, for an uncertain 


sion; an amphitheatre of woods enclosed the || ne 
'|\sphere among the heathen ! 


panted fields, forming a green curve in the}! “ ,, There is nothing uncertain tn the Mis- 


distance, stopping where the river, beauti-|| sionary’s path,” exclaimed the enthusiast, as 


fully clear, came in with its graceful flow tT ae eee end clasped her hands with an on- 


« foot of the oak, a —_ branch “- which) ward gesture. “ Every step he takes is hea- 
ows at its ce, — ety Yenwards every sorrow he endures adds a 
es ae See; & wares Y|\ gem to his immortal crown. Yes, dear gar- 


tiated sky broke in bright flickerings through | don, where my childhood’s foot has trod, skies 
that have so long looked down upon me, birds 


the leaves and tinged the stream, while the, 
birds of day flittered to their nests with fare-|| 15+ have sung me songs from year to year, 
father— mother—sister, farewell! A pro- 


well strains. The only other sounds that in-, 
terrupted the stillness were the splash of an} phetic hope of good is upon me. I must 
car and the notes of a distant horn. | ” 


0. 
“Look up, Isabel,” said the speaking girl, , “ With which of those handsome students 
“from that book to this glorious sunset. It | are you about to partake the crown of mar- 
is worth a thousand volumes.” tyrdom?!” said Ellen, archy, yet trying to 
isabel shook her head gravely, her down-| suppress the smile on her lips. 
cast eyes bent to the turf at her feet. At)) « With Henry Clayborne, as his wedded 
length she sighed, and said “Cousin Ellen,|| wife,” said Isabel, with dignity, scarcely a 
t solemn duty is pending over me, which'|blush tinging the delicate hue of her cheek. 
makes me blind and deaf, even to these great’ Ellen turned deadly pale—a rush as of 
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sudden winds nniud ‘enh her brain ;|| 
but, recovering instantly, she stooped to ca-| 
ress a tame fawn which was browsing at her, 
side. We will not penetrate the secrets of] 
that young heart in loneliness, but too happy | 
if it can suffer unseen. 
the contemplation of her own lofty purposes, 
did not observe the agitation of her cousin. 
These almost masculine purposes belonged 
to a young and seemingly fragile being ; ‘but 
it is wonderful how feminine enthusiasm, 
bears up the frai] and delicate, where seem- 
ingly stronger spirits fail. One who noted 
Isabel’s slight figure, and looked into the soft! 
depths of ‘her eyes, and heard her gentle! 
yoice, would never have dreamed that she) 
could voluntarily leave the home of her 
childhood for a strange land, and endure the} 
hardships of an unhealthy climate, and the| 
rugged duties and toils of a missionary’s wife ;, 
this, however, was her determination, and,| 


though Henry cou!d not but admire her for-| 


titude, and love her the more ardently for it, 


he doubted the propriety of such a course, 
||ally through her duties. 


and resolved not to take advantage of it. 

* Better, dearest,” said he, fondly, as he’ 
held her confiding hand, “is it for me to! 
brave this wild path alone. I leave no mo-, 
ther who nursed my childhood to weep over 
my absence, no father to sigh for attentions 
he just begins to realize, no little sister whose 
opening mind [ ought to mould. Besides, I 
am a man, and can tread through dangers 
where your softer spirits would droop. I 
could not bear, love, to see this white brow, 
(and he pressed his lips to it with subdued 
homage,) burning beneath those sultry skies; 
I could not bear that these tender feet should 
fail in the wilderness; nor that your intellec-' 


tual powers and affectionate heart should lan-, 


guish for sympathy. _ Be my bride, and with. 
that claim upon you [ shall depart braced for 
danver; but | must go alone. My dreams 
were terrific last night, and when [ awoke, 

the glow of the missionary was lost in the | 
tremor of the lover. You must remain, 
Isabel.” 

“You have been tempted, Henry,” said 
the brave girl, caressing the hand she held. 
“God has withdrawn his countenance from. 
you, or you would not talk thus. My parents 
will shortly feel a holy pride in their bold 
missionary girl, as friend after friend gathers 
round with religious sympathy. Beside, 
Henry, who should think of such ties when 
God calls! We must tread the waves at the’ 
voice of Jesus. His voice is near. I hear it! 
now. Help, Father, help, or we perish,” she’ 
exclaimed, and her face glowed like an an- 
gel’s as she sank on her knees with clasped} 
hands and prayerful eyes. “ Shall we sink 
while he is by! Look on thy servants in 
this hour of need—the storm of temptation is 


Isabel, absorbed in || 


| near; the billows rage—put forth thy 
and save.” 

Henry knelt beside her; he caught § 
soaring enthusiasm of his promised bride . 
|| voice was not heard, but his lips moved 
those moments of stillness a sublime ¢ 
dedication had been made. They bot} ; ee 
“ We go together,” he whispered, and fo\j. 
her to his heart. sa 


har 
Nd 


A MOTHER’S TRIALS. 


There were busy preparations for the }y:. 
dal and voyage. Religion, love, and frient. 
ship, were active, and even strangers, as thoy 
heard the story of the self-immolation of tho 
young and beautiful girl, sent in their tey). 
monials of interest. 

When friends entered and bestowed thy 
parting kiss on her sister, Rosalie’s pret) 
eyes filled with tears; but the gifts, the} 
tle, and novelty of preparation, soon dried 
them up again. A doubting cast of care was 
on her father’s brow, but he bade God speed 
and bless his child. Ellen went meetpic. 
If she was sadder 
and paler than her wont, was it not for Ix. 
bel, her dear friend and cousin '—And how 
fared it with the mother of the young exile! 
She busied herself, for she dared not be idle, 
| She checked the struggling sigh, and wiped 
off the gathering tear, and her short ejaculs- 
tory prayer for patience and submission went 
up when none could hear. ‘Time sped, (how 
soon he flies with moments counted by part. 
ing friends!) and the bridal was to tak 
place on the morrow, the departure the suc. 
ceeding day. One by one of the family ri 
tired, the mother last, for a troubled and rest- 
less emotion made her wakeful. As she 
alone, the ticking of the timepiece soeeal 
almost shrill to her excited ear. She recalled 
the childish joy of Isabel; when, raising to 
| that old clock she clap; ned her hands at the 
revolving moon, whose round face looked 
jupon her; there was the little chair, now 
| Rosalie’ s, in which [Isabel had sought, amb 
| tiously, but in vain, to rest her dimpled foet 
on the floor. The room could almost tel! her 
history. There was the framed and faded 





the day; the more elaborate and tasteful de 

corations of the pencil; the piano forte, which 
had soothed and brightened her varying hours. 
Was it possible that those dear hands shoul! 
touch its cords no more for years—perliaps 
forever? ‘There was the work-box, the quiet 
but precious instrument over which a Wo 
man’s heart pours out its home emotions 10 
most unconscious freedom. She opened tt 
with a trembling hand. How tasteful, how 
judicions ! Character was visible in all its 
|combinations; it spoke of economy, just 4 

rangement and fancy, while little touches of 
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the affections peeped forth from its many 
compartments; as she gazed on these things, 
soars gushed forth, and she heard not Isabel’s 
ght footstep, until her arms were thrown 
eround her. 
ri «| would that you had not witnessed these 
emotions,” said her mother, almost coldly. || 
«You have chosen your path, and leave me 
ty go down coldly to mine, Strangers are to| 
secupy the heart which T have trained for | 

> But go. Console yourself, 


———— 


| 


eighteen years. 
»s you will, midnight and tears are my a 
tion.” 
” Feabel clung to her mother, beseechingly, | 
the lofty look of heroism almost driven from || 
hor brow. “ Mother, your parents doted on || 
vou? she said, falteringly, ‘tas you on me, || 
vet you left their arms for an earthly love. || 
iow much greater is the duty which calls 
ne from you! to give salvation to the lost, || 
life to the dying. Oh, mother!” she con- | 
tinued, grasping her hand, with kindling eye || 
and solemn gesture, “ should I die in this en- || 
terprise, go boldly to the court of heaven and ] 
ask for your child. How proud will be your | 
joy, to see the weak and humble girl you || 
nurtured on your bosom, surrounded by the || 
white-robed souls she has rescued through | 
Christ's merey; perchance leading their |, 
hymns in heaven as she has done on earth ?)) 
Oh, mother! will they not greet you with a | 
new song of joy, ‘Welcome thou, whose || 
child has opened unto us the book of life.” ” |) 

Her mother was awed—silenced. She ) 
took the dear enthusiast to her arms, stroked |; 
the falling hair from her glistering eyes, and || 
pressing that soft cheek to her bosom, said, || 
“I will resign thee, beloved, God’s will be |) 
done.” 





} 


THE PARTING. | 

The bridal was over, the few guests had 
gone, and silence settled on that little group, 
» soon to be severed by rolling seas. Isa- 
tel touched a few chords on her piano forte. | 
At first her hand trembled, and Rosalie, who 
stood by, looking wistfully, wiped her sister’s 
cheek with her little handkerchief. Gradu- 
ally her fingers became firm, as her thoughts 
pssessed themselves of her great mission, |! 
ind her voice strong and deep as in her freest 
moments, while she sang to the tune of the 
‘Bride’s Farewell,’ the touching verses of a 
southern poetess. 


THE MISSIONARY’S FAREWELL. 
BY MISS MARY PALMER. 


Farewell, Mother—Jesus calls me 
Far away from home and thee ; 
Earthly love no more enthralls me, 
When a bleeding cross I see. 
Farewell, Mother—do not pain me 
By thy agonizing woe, 

Those fond arms cannot detain me, 
Dearest Mother—I must go. 
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Farewell, Father—Oh! how tender 
Are the chords that bind me here ; 
Jesus! help me to surrender 

All I love, without a tear. 

No—my Saviour! wert thou tearless, 
Leaning o'er the buried dead ? 

At this hour, so sad and cheerless, 
Shall not burniug tears be shed ? 


Farewell, Sister—do not press me 
To thy young and throbbing heart ; 
Oh! no fonger now distress me, 
Sister—Sister—we must part. 
Farewell—pale and silent Brother— 
How I grieve to pain thee so! 
Father—Mother—Sister—Brother— 
Jesus CALLS—Oh! let me go! 


Every heart was throbbing, every eye 
gushing with tears except that of the rapt 
singer, who sat with upward look like a bird 
preparing to wing its homeward way to 
wariner skies. 

Rosalie had been cradled in her sister’s 
arms for three years; that night was the 
tirst banishment, and the child had sobbed 
herself to sleep in the little crib assigned to 
her by her mother’s bedside. Isabel sought 
the slumberer alone, for the first time over- 
powered by regrets stronger than religious 
duty. She locked the door and trod lightly 
to the bedside. ‘The little sleeper’s face had 
resumed its tranquillity, but there was a 
deeper flush than usual on her rounded cheek, 
and as Isabel put softly aside the entangled 
hair on her pillow, she found it wet with 
tears. Long and earnest and loving was the 
gaze of the Missionary’s bride, and as she 
looked, the chest of the child stirred with a 
prolonged and trembling sob, like the heaving 
of a billow when the gale has died away. 
Isabel disengaged one of the moist curls, 
severed it from its luxuriant companions, and 
placed it in her bosom, pressing her hand a 
moment on her own throbbing heart. The 
struggle passed away, and kneeling by her 


bedside, she whispered a prayer. 


“God and Father of innocence,” she said, 
“as I love the soul of this little child, so may 
[ love the souls of the young benighted ones 
who are in the darkness of heathenism. Let 
me crush every care which would draw me 
away from my high calling.” 

She rose from her knees tearless in the 
midst of holy resolution, and bending over 
the little girl, kissed her hands and forehead, 
then looking upward, said agzin, “ God bless 
thee, young angel, and teach me to save kin- 
dred souls.” 

A low knock at the door, and a tender voice 
aroused her, and with a light tread she left 
the room. 


THE VOYAGE. 


The young bride at sea! Who has not 
seen her gush of parting sorrow dried slowly 
away as one for whom she has left all, stands 
near to comfort her! And she is comforted. 
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The long, long day, listless to others, is full | chafed her cold hands, wrung the damp from 
of thought to her, for he watches her steps |her hair, and gave her restoratives, 9), 
—her smile—her sigh—his future and her’s opened her eyes at length, spoke his nary 
are one. She loves to see the sunlit waves |and laid her head on his shoulder Jike g ol,, 
—the evening stars, with him; and the storm | child. 
loses its dreadfulness—for she is clasped in| “We will die together,” whispered sho 
his arms amid its tumult. Young, confiding |“and though we are God’s favored instry, 
bride, be it ever thus even on the ocean of ments, he will carry on his good work by 
life! May thy trim ship tread well the other hands.” : 
waters—the sky of heaven be bright above And now the uproar on deck became droaa. 
thee—the winds waft thee kindly on—and fully terrific; huge billows burst over tj. 
he who holds the helm be true! bow of the ship, writhing, and spouting, ay) 
It was sweet to hear the hymns that rose | glittering with phosphoric light, while i) 
from time to time, from the young mission- | lightning darted and flashed over the ocoy, 
aries in the holy joy of their souls. Isabel’s The captain lost his assumed calmness, ay) 
voice kindled in rapt delight, until the his wild oaths sounded amid the story |;jo 
roughest sailor paused and caught the reli-| the shouts of a demon. Isabel shudder; 
gious glow. at the impiety which could thus brave jie. 
There was little to try the fortitude of the | ven, when seemingly so near its final judy. 
Missionaries in the voyage, which was mark-|ment. At this period the vessel was. jyo+t 
ed by the common incidents of sea-life, until and powerless, drifting like a disabled sy 
they entered the Bay of Bengal. The day on the waters. Isabel sat, her hands clasp» 
previous had been oppressive; there was ain Henry’s, her eyes upturned, and her |): 
stagnation in the air as if its circulation had | moving as if in prayer. At length the wel. 
been suddenly suspended, and on the follow- | come sound of relief was heard, the yesse| 
ing morning the experienced commander righted, and the waves rushed like relieve, 
reefed his sails, though the winds as yet but | prisoners from the deck. 
threatened in light gusts. A yellow haze, The morning rose in beauty, and soon the 
loomed athwart the sun, which was strange- lines of green so dear to the landsman’s eye 
ly reflected in the gurgling waters; this as- opened on the view. 
pect continued through the morning. Henry | “Is your heart still strong, beloved !” said 
and Isabel] observed a change in the counte- | Henry, as he pointed to the distant shore. 
nances of the seamen, which at first they “ Are there no yearnings for friends and 
could scarcely think was authorized by the home ?” 
appearance of the heavens, for though un- | Isabel smiled and pressed the hand of her 
usual there was nothing terrific in the bra- husband. “ The Lord has not preserved me 
zen hue of the clouds; but asthey continued from a watery grave, that I should bear a 
to gaze, there was a mystery in the stillness faltering heart. I feel strong in hisarm; |e! 
as if the foot of the Eternal might be treading him lead me where he willeth, so I can ail 
on his wonderful watery creation. After a his cause.” 
few hours a steady gale commenced, gigantic 
clouds rolled like troubled spirits through the | 
air, and as they strode low likeseeming mon-| Isabel’s emotions as she neared thie shore 
sters above and around, Isabel shrank nearer of Hindostan were almost dream-like, and 
to her husband. At twilight the hurricane she asked herself, as objects of strange novelty 
begun—and the chafed ship, like a living | met the eye, * What am I who have ven- 
thing, now sank as if in despair— now leaped tured thus? An atom amid the ocean; but 
over the swelling billows. ‘the Lord careth even for the sparrow.” 
The Missionaries summoned the strength The new perfume among the flowers was 
of their souls and awaited in silence God’s among the first things that told her of her 
will. It was a night of fearful anxiety; no distance from home. 
one slept but Isabel, who, leaning on herhus-|) I have to remember,” she said to Henry, 
band, dreamed sweetly of her oaken seat be-|| “that the same God scented these rich bi 
side the river, started only when the captain’s |soms who gave the odor to my garden mse: 


a glad 
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voice spoke in the deep tones of the trumpet let me not forget that He too is the God o! 


and overtopped the gale. | heathen, as well as christian souls.” 
Suddenly a heavy sea struck the ship) They were touched with the picturesque 
astern, and the waters rushed into the cabin. beauty of the scene as they sailed up one ©! 
The shock was tremendous. Henry bore his) the mouths of the Ganges. Hindoo cottazes 
dripping charge in his arms to the captain’s in the form of hay-stacks, without chimnies 
cabin. She was quite insensible, her loosened || or windows, clustered beneath luxurioustrees 
hair fell upon her in wet masses, her lips | contrasted in their rudeness by the more e! 
were blue and her whole frame rigid. Henry | rate pagodas. Wide fields of rice and gr 
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of exquisite verdure were spread around, while | 
yerds of cattle fed on the banks of the river 
puta glance at the inhabitants concentrated 
the thoughts of the Missionaries, and fixed | 
them on the worth of human souls. They | 
were willing, in the devotion of their feelings, 
«enter one of these hovels, and begin the 
work of salvation, But new objects arrested 
their attention, as they journeyed to the seat 

‘the mission. A bridegroom, about ten 
rears of age, was carried in a palankeen 
crowned with flowers, followed by a proces- 
<n with musical instruments. ‘Tears start- 
« to Isabel’s eyes as they followed this idle 
oaveant, at the thought of the rational and 
simple rites of her own betrothal. 

The next object that called prayer deep) 
fom the souls of the strangers, was the wor-| 
ship of Juggernaut, the miserably painted 
yooden idol, before which immense multi- | 
tudes assembled with overwhelming shouts. 
Henry and Isabel cast down their eyes at the | 
sicrilege, and remembered the simple church 
at home, where spiritual prayers were the 
choicest gift to heaven. 

Their curiosity was attracted by a rude 
kind of basket, suspended from a tree. On| 
joking within they discovered the partially | 
devoured remains of a little child. Isabel | 
shuddered, and thought of the happy home of) 


her childhood, and Rosalie pillowed on her || 


mother’s bosom. 

But the most horrible scene to [Isabel in| 
this memorable journey, and one which Hen- | 
ry would willingly have spared her, was the 
sacrifice of a woman to the manes of her hus- | 
band. In vain the missionaries tried to move 
away from this harrowing scene; there wasa | 
spell—a fascination even in its terrors, that 
chained them to the spot, and Isabel, sick at 
heart, with starting eyes and panting chest, 
joked on. A grave was dug near the river, | 
large and deep, and after a few initiatory 
rites, as unintelligible as they were fantast- | 
cal, the widow took a formal leave of her 
frends and descended into the chamber of 
death. It may be that she was stupified with 
opium, for there was a mechanical insensi- 
bility about her that seemed scarcely human. | 
As soon as she reached the bottom of the pit. 
towhich she descended by a rude ladder, she 
was left alode with the body of her husband, 
in a revolting state of decay, which she em- 
vraced and clasped to her bosom, and then 
gave the signal for the last act of this shock- 
ing scene te commence. ‘The earth was de- 
liberately thrown upon her, while two per- 
sons descended into the grave and tramped it 
tightly round the self-devoted sacrificant. 
Doring this tardy and terrible process, the 


j | 
doomed woman sat an unconcerned spectator, | 


cecasionally caressing the corpse, and looked 


with an expression of almost divine triumph 
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as the earth embraced her body. The hands 
of her own children aided in this terrible rite, 
heaping around her the co!d dust to which 
she was so soon to be resolved. At length 
all but her head was covered, when the pit 
was hurriedly covered in, and her nearest 
relatives danced over the inhuman body 
with frantic gestures, either of ecstacy or 
madness. 

Before the termination of this scene, Isa- 
bel, who had lingered with infatuated inter- 
est, fainted. On recovering, she said to 


Henry, * Assist me, my husband, to hate this 
act more thanI do. Againand again I thought, 
I could bear to die thus with you, rather than 
Will God forgive my 


live without you. 
idolatry ?”” 

At length the young Missionaries reached 
their home. Home! And was this the abode 
of the delicate Isabel? The late inmates had 
died of the fever of the climate, and no kind 
hand had arranged the few relics that re- 
mained. The dwelling consisted of two 
rooms, made of bamboo and thatch, with doors 


|, opposite each other; and an air of desolation 


prevailed every where around. Day after 
day, Isabel Jabored with those fair hands so 
unused to toil, until an air of comfort wrought 
its charms around her; then her love of the 
beautiful broke forth; she trained the native 
shrubbery around the dwelling, and planted 
a spot on which her husband’s eye might 
gratefully repose as he sat at his daily stu- 
dies; but alas! hunger, and heat, and debil- 


‘ity, often took from her the power of more 


than necessary effort. Nothing is more 


|wearying toan ardent missionary, who has 


sacrificed every thing for spiritual good, than 
to find himself trammelled down to the phy- 
sical wants of life. Isabel felt this pressure 
of trial almost more than she could bear, and 
it was a day of prayerful thanksgiving to her, 


_when she was permitted, by the employment 


of other hands in menial occupation, to aid 
her husband in teaching. His labors were 
lightened by her active spirit, and it was a 
blessing to her soul to toil with him, to listen 
to his earnest voice as he preached of salva- 
tion. And oh, how beautiful he was to her, 
as he stood with earnest eyes and gestures, 
breaking the bread of life to the benighted 
souls around him; and then, when evening 
came, they could sit by their open door, and 
inhale the perfume of their garden, and talk 
of distant America. Were they happy? 
Troubled thoughts and forebodings some- 
times shot through their minds like an ice 
bolt, for death might come and sunder them; 
conversions were slow; brutish ignorance or 
ingenious skepticism baffled their dearest 
hopes; the seed which they planted seemed 
thrown on stony hearts, but still their faith 
was firm; strong prayer went up caily— 
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hourly—from the temple of their hearts, | 
though all others were closed against them ; | 
faith looked with her bright, keen glance be-| 
yond the present hour, and showed them pre- 
cious souls redeemed by their toils. 

In the midst of these emotions, Henry was 
seized with the fever of the climate. Poor | 
[sabel left all for him. Night and day she) 
bent over his pillow, and forgot that it was) 
wrong to idolize an earthly form; all memo- | 


ry, all hope was lost in the present thought | 
How 1] 


of his possible death. He recovered. 
sweet it was to present him the first fruits | 
from their little garden, to bring him one by | 
one his manuscripts and hooks, to see the 
faint glow of health kindle on his cheek, to 
aid his faltering steps, to ‘eel the cooled hand | 
which so lately burned and throbbed beneath 
her touch; Isabel sat at his feet, and looked | 
and looked, until tears started to her eyes for | 
love and joy. 


| 
} 


DEATH. 

One evening Henry was summoned to his | 
wife’s apartment. She had given birth to a) 
boy. The little one lived but to receive a) 
father’s first and last blessing, 
fect features settled to repose. 
was departing too;—the loving eye grew) 


dim, the sweet voice low. The boy was | 
‘soul ; 


brought to her, his young eyes closed, the) 
discolored lips, where the dark touch of death |, 
first appeared, bound up, and his little hands, 
the exact pattern of his mother’s, crossed on | 
his cold breast. She pressed him feebly in| 
her dying arms, raised one meek glance to| 
heaven, then fixed it on Henry, who stood | 
statue-like before her. That look recalled | 
his flitting senses, and kneeling by the bed- || 
side he threw his arms around her, and bent || 
his face to hers, 

“God calls your Isabel,” she whispered. 
*“ What he wills is right; but be not alone. 
Send for Ellen, marry her.” A slight con- | 
vulsion passed over her face, and the lovely | 
spirit was gone. 

Henry wept not, his soul seemed hardened | 
to stone ; he placed the babe in his mother’s | 
arms and it was a strange pleasure to lay |) 
that little head on her bosom, and twine their. 
cold hands together. Night came, his attend- 
ants left him alone. The breeze that swept | 
through the open door waved the white gar-| 
ments of the dead. 
of woe, a loneliness most drear and dreadful | 
came over him;—he wrung his hands—he | 
traversed the floor with groans of unutterable | 
despair—he bent over those pale forms with | 
clenched hands. What was life—what was 
duty to him? He must tread the world alone; 
the silence was insupportable. He shouted 
aloud— 


“ Isabel !—Isabel, speak. Speak—my boy! 


own. 


before his per- |, 
And Isabel | 


| whispered it; it rose in dreams. 
| to visit the grave of Isabel; 


Henry started; a burst | 


—utter a sound—one human ery, ¢ 
death !—death!” The wretched man thy,,; 
himself on the floor, and wept aloud. F,, 
tears followed prayer. The spirit of Gos ¢, 
scended, and wrapt him in its folding wings 
and he grew calm. 

Morning came, and he was tranquil, 
laid his beloved at the foot of the garden hp. 
neath a tree she Joved, the blessed babe ;, 
her arms, and left her there; but when eye, 
ing drew nigh, and the night odors Renee 
abroad, he songht the spot. It was a terr)}), 
joy to be there; he laid his face to the x, 
and listened, as if her voice might answer, 


‘and the breathings of her heart respond to his 


He struggled for prayer, but his Jirs 


s 


were parched, and the words died away. He 


‘felt as if an awful temptation were on hy 


as if God had forsaken him; he lay gasping 
for breath; dim and dreary shadows flute! 
‘before him, wailings as of new-born infin's 
passed through thet air, mingled with gurglin, 
death-moans; he touche d cold forms, a 
they clasped him with chill chatterings, H 


was found in the morning in high deliriun 


THE CONFLICT, 


Henry recovered, and returned to his du- 
ties, but a deep cloud of sadness invested his 
loneliness as of a desert was around 
him ; there was light, but no warmth in his 


! existence. As he sat one evening in hisdeso- 


late abode, a keen rush of memory like sud- 
den winds came by him, and he fancied he 
‘heard a voice saying, “ Be not alone, send for 
|Ellen, marry her.” He started ; he drove tli 
‘thought away like a guilty thing. It came 
again and again; it clung to him in | 
midst of duty, in silence, in prayer ; the winds 
He ceased 
young flowers 
were springing there, and he knew it not, 
Impulse ripened to resolution. He wrote 
Ellen, he told her of her friend’s dying re- 
||quest ; he made bare the sorrows and wants 
‘of his bereaved heart, and he asked if she 
‘would be the ministering angel to heal its 
wounds. He promised to cherish and love 
her, and though a cloud would shadow their 
memories, it would be tinged by the hope ot 
aiding each other in the great cause of rescu- 
ing souls from death. 

‘Henry’s frame of mind, for some time after 
sending this letter, was calm. If his proposal 
was accepted the answer would be in perso, 
as an immediate opportunity offered for Ellen's 
departure. But, as the time drew near for 
her arrival he became nervous and depresse¢; 
he re-arranged and improved his reside! 
and removed every object that doses | re- 
minded him of Isabel. He never glanced & 


her grave, the shrubs grew wildly on its raus 
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~i|, and the turf was green. Time flew so 
npidly, that Henry sometimes caught his 
reat at the nearness of his fate. He labored 
every possible shape; there was a rapidity 
»y his step and eye, that showed a hurried 
sind; he slept little, and the meanest com- 
payion Was more welcome than solitude. 
pid he wish Ellen to come! 

She arrived ;—the conflict between vary- 
ing feelings and motives had almost rent her 
frame, but she came, shrinking, sensitive, but 
jing. Trembling to her heart’s very core, 
je extended her hand to Henry ; he shrank 
gs from a basilisk, and uttering a loud, deep 
eryof horror and disgust, sank on a chair and 
wept. Ellen, deeply affected herself, scarce- 
ly comprehended the nature of his feelings; 
che was too willing to weep for the lost and 
ventle Isabel. Henry roused himself, but 
tere Was a strange and hurrying tone and 
manner that agitated the embarrassed girl. 


He urged their immediate marriage, as his, 


house was their only residence, and that 
evening she became his bride. 
A year, just a year that night, Isabel had 


died. What image haunted the new bride- | 


groom? Not that of the adventurous girl, 


who had braved every thing, even reputation, | 


for him; no! the coid pale form of Isabel was 
before him, and as he glanced at the apart- 
ment where the evening breeze had stirred 


ier shroud, he shrank from entering, and in- | 


stead of the bridal chamber he sought her 
grive. Hour after hour passed away; a new 
alarm filled the breast of poor Ellen, a stran- 
ger and alone. 
other window, the air was sultry, and bore 
heavily the odor of night blossoms on its 
wing. She leaned from the casement, the 


I ° nm: . | 
ilossoms looked silvery so't in the moon's 


nys. Her tears gushed forth, for she felt 
forsaken, and she knew that the world would 
pint to her in derision. She heard a moan, 
deep, wild and piteous, like that with which 
Henry had greeted her, when she had sought 
iim with love’s true confidence. 


She drew back the curtain | 


Oh, hea- | 
ven! was this the meeting on which her | 


ing as from some demoniac vision he dared 
not name. A few days prssed away, and 
gradually and humbly poor Ellen introduced 
herself into his apartment, her eyes downcast, 
her voice in whispers, and performed the 
gentle offices of woman's love. By and by 
the sufferer began to call her Isabel, and 
stroke her hand fondly as it lay by his side, 
while with the other she smoothed the en- 
tangled hair on his burning forehead. He 
listened as Ellen talked of Isabel, and showed 
him her picture, the gift of early friendship; 
he took the gathered flowers when she told 
him they were fresh from Isabel's grave ; 
she sang him the hymns they had once sung 
together, in soft rich tones like Isabel's, and 
kneeling by the bedside, prayed that her pure 
spirit might look down and bless them. 

The struggle of reason was awful and 
mysterious, and sometimes Ellen's heart fail- 
ed within her, and a sickness like death came 
over her soul; then would she go to Isabel’s 
yrave, and pray. ‘The soft breeze revived 
her, and as it played amid her curls, she 
looked like the spirit of hope and tenderness, 
and trod back with a lighter step to that 
scene of darkness and care. 

One day while she read, aad thought Hen- 
ry slept, he was gazing upon her, and pre- 
sently he spoke her name. Was it a dream? 
Ellen clasped her hands in eager hope. 

“Ellen,” he said, softly and tenderly. 
'“Ellen, my wife!” 

The outcast bride threw herself in intense 
‘and trembling joy beside him. 

**T have had strange dreams, my love,” he 
said, drawing her gently down toward him, 
“T am glad you are with me, my sweet 
nurse.” 

Ellen could not speak; she laid her head 
on his bosom sobbing in excess of happiness, 
_and Henry wiped away her tears.— Southern 
| Rose. C. G. 


A DOMESTIC PICTURE. 


BY JAMES ALDRICH. 


thoughts had dwelt with such dreams of hope | 


and tenderness ? 


ber! Her brain grew dizzy, and she leaned | 
Again that | 
groaning shriek met her ear, more wild and | 
tearful than before, and straining her sight to | 
te remotest part of the garden she saw Hen- | 


once more from the window. 


'y, with frantic gesticulations, embracing a 


Why had she fancied that) 
ulsarms could have enfolde! and supported | 


A mother by the fire I see, 

A laughing prattler on her knee, 
The long winter hours beguiling— 
With his sweet and playful smiling; 
Provoking many a fond caress 

Of ever-yearning tenderness 

From that heart-delighted mother : 
One my wife—my child the other. 


race 7 | 
grassy mound. The truth flashed upon her— || 


ie had sought the grave of Isabel rather than 


lerarms, Desolate and broken-hearted, she 


swooned away. 


lhe morning aroused her to misery. Hen- 
'Y Was raving in the delirium of a fever, now,; 


cuuing On Isabel and his boy, and now shrink-' 


Oh, long may I these joys retain! 
Oh may, undimmed, for me remain 
The light of my domestic hearth, 
Till life’s departing even ! 

I could not ask for more on earth, 
Nor hope for more in heaven! 








Von. VI. 








48 The Trial. 
Written for the Ladies’ Garland. ‘colors. Thus youth is ever deceive 
a4 ' destined to disappointment. 
THE TRIAL, | Ppo 
| Caroline was in her seventeenth year 
OR, THE TEST OF SELF-DEPENDENCE. | joyous-hearted girl, whose smile w 
A TALE 


Consequent on that of the * Two Sisters.”’* 
BY PROFESSOR J. H. INGRAHAM. 

It may be thought by many of those read- 
ers who have followed, in the preceding tale, 
the course of argument pursued by Mr. Mar- 
shall, that the plan he contemplated of putting 
his daughters’ qualifications to the trial, a pro- 
ceeding bothcruel and unnecessary. Inasmuch 
as if they failed, there was now no longer a 
remedy, and if they were successful, their tal- 
ents were unlikely ever to be called into ex- 
ercise. Mr. Marshall, however, thought and 
felt like a sensible and benevolent man. His 
experience in life, showed him the value of 
self-dependence ; and that no being is so 
pitiable, as one of either sex, who, educated 
only to shine in and adorn society, has by re- | 
verse of fortune became dependent upon 
others, helpless and impotent, from ignorance |, 
of every thing useful. He had seen numer- | 
ous instances of such misfortune among man- 
kind, and he resolved, that, if his parental 
care and foresight could save his own chil- 
dren from such a possible condition, he would 
do al] in his power to provide and prepare | 
them for such a contingency. If he had more 
imitators among parents, there would be less 
vice in our cities, and Jess misery among the | 
masses that compose society. 

The young ladies in whom he felt such a | 
deep paternal interest, were now in their sev- 
enteenth and nineteenth years. Both were 
lovely, and obedient, and affectionate in their | 
dispositions. Ann, the eldest, was of a quiet, 
grave turn of mind; yet with a cheerful tem- | 
per, and as happy-hearted as a child. Natu- | 
rally, she was possessed of good talents, and | 
education had polished and refined her. She 
had left Madame ’s school with the. 
honorable testimony of that lady, of her pro- | 
ficiency in all the polite branches of a fash- 
ionable education, such as became one of her 
wealth and station. And, doubtless, for the | 
eye of the world, which is pleased with glit- | 
ter, she was sufficiently well educated. But 
what was more than all, her heart was good | 
and pure; and the simplicity and generous 
tone of her native feelings were not injured 
by her elegant education. So she came from | 
school to play her part in life, a sweet, love- 
ly, and graceful girl, before whom all exist- 
ence was happy, and joyous, and beautiful ; 
but she viewed the future through the prism 
of hope, a false, though dazzling medium 
which inverts objects with its own bright 
hues, instead of their own brown and sober | 


| 








* See last number of the Garland. 


|| shine, and whose voice cony eyed pleasur: 


'|sister, they had always pursued the 


/ should marry, and were now in the possession 


'verse of fortune, entered with interest into 


with smiles as the morning: 
ing their father affectionately, took their seals 


~ |e, father—as it was my first party. 
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its very sound. Though younger than },, 


studies, and so left school together, Tho h 
Caro’s credit for proficiency did not sta,' 
quite so high as Ann’s, she nevertheless ro. 
ceived a good diploma, (for ladies haye ¢ 
lomas now-a-days) and the praises of je» 
teachers. Indeed, Madame — ~ had «. 
dom graduated (we believe this is the ter: 
two young ladies of better — itions t} 
the daughters of Mr. Marshall. Caroline hy) 
a generous heart, and was very high-spiri ted. 
and not a little proud of her wealth ani sto. 
tion. This kind of pride, however, Ann kes 
nor felt nothing of. But Caroline was youn 
er, and young people are not so Wise as those 
older than themselves. You could see by 
Caroline’s air in the street, at once, that sho 
was a high-bred girl. Each was in expec. 
tancy of fifty thousand dollars when th 


and enjoyment of every luxury wealth and 
taste could afford. Yet these were the young 
girls who were about to undergo the ord 
of trial whether they were able so to teach 
| music or French, as to support themselves! 


The ensuing morning after his conversa. 
tion with Mrs. Marshall, and his subsequent 
determination, Mr. Marshall began to devise 
‘the best mode of convincing his wife that 
their children were not in the possession of 
any one qualification, by which they c 
under vicissitudes, maintain themselves. 
‘did not wish to convince himself; | 
own anxious fears, and knowledge of the su- 
perficial mode of conducting the modern ed): 
cation of young ladies, rendered him su‘l- 
ciently sure of the result. Mrs. Marsiia', 
after he had fully assured her of his entir 
solvency, and that he did not foresee any re- 


thin 
som 
dan 
halt 


Tt 


his plan; for she wished to show him, that 
\they were not so ignorant as he believed. 


The breakfast hour that morning was muc! 
‘later than usual; for the fatigue and lat 
hours of the preceding night, “had detained 
the young ladies longer up stairs than usu 
At length they made their appearance, big rht 
and, after kis* 


at the table. 


“So, my dear,” he said, addressing Ant, 
* you enjoyed yourself very much last nig 
at Col. Wharton’s 
“ At first the brilliancy, confusion, a’ 
novelty of the whole, surprised and please 


But | 
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won tired, and wished myself at home with 
08 and mother.” : 

«How could you say so, Ann,” cried Caro- 
line, gaily. “T never enjoyed myself so 
much. 1 was perfectly wild with happiness. 
Sich numbers of beautiful women—such 
magnificent dresses—such diamonds and 


ig yelry—such—such—” 


ly felt a sad want of confidence in their 


‘| lingual acquisitions. 


“Indeed, father, I fear for my poor 
French,” at length said Ann. “Do not 


|bring him, I entreat of you.” 


* Madame D says you are a proficient 
in the language.” 
“It is Italian, I think she must mean, fa- 


‘ «Such beaux, I suppose you mean,” said |ther,” said Caro, wishing to relieve her sis- 


hor father, laughing, as he met her down 
falling lid. 

«Yes, father,” answered Ann, “Caro 
made a hundred conquests last night, while 
noor me was left quite in the shade.” 

«Fie, sister,” said Caroline, whose color 
had heightened a little, “you shall not do 
this injustice to yourself. She was not only 
the most beautiful woman there, but seemed 
the centre of all admiration—and yet she 
wemed not to be conscious of it. Besides, 
| saw several elegant men presented to her 
by Col. Wharton, whom they had solicited to 
get them the honor. Indeed, I forgot myself 
in witnessing her triumph.” 

“You are a good girl, Caro, and T am glad 
to find you are not envious,” said Mr. Mar- 
siall, his eye glowing at the praise of his 
daughter, and gazing upon the shrinking Ann 
with pride and fondness. Did you have no 
‘elegant men’ presented to you by Col.| 
Wharton at their express solicitations ?” | 

Caroline blushed, then laughed, and said 
with confusion, “ IT can scarcely recollect any 
thing particular. I believe I danced with 
somebody.” 

“With somebody !” repeated Ann. “She 
danced the whole evening with more than 
half'a dozen different partners.” 

“Perhaps by somebody, she means some 
one in particular, who has driven the others 
out of her little head,’ said Mr. Marshall, 
smiling, But never mind, Caro, you need 
not salt your coffee, as the sugar is at your 
elbow—nor put cream into your egg—I hope 
somebody will one day make you happy. 
Shall you be at home this evening, both of 


99 


you !” 1] 


“Yes, sir,” replied Ann, after looking at, 
her sister, who was too much annoyed by| 
the discoveries of her absence of mind, to 
reply. | 

“T shall invite here Mr. Laveaux, the 
voung French gentleman, of whom you have. 
heard me speak, who came in charge of the 
barque consigned to me by his father in Mar- 
selles. He speaks very little, or no English, 
aid Thope, as you both speak French, you 
will Make the evening pass pleasantly to 


b 


him. | 


Ann started, ard appeared pained; and 
Caroline, after giving her sister a covert 
vr 


gianee, replied demurely. 
“Yes, sir.” The two sisters both sudden-, 





ter, and shield Madame. 

“Oh, that is just as well. He speaks 
Italian fluently, and if you can converse with 
him in that tongue, it will, | have no doubt, 
be equally agreeable to him. Besides, I may 
ask you to act as an interpreter, as | speak 
both the Italian and French with some dif- 
ficulty.” 

Mr. Marshall’s commercial reiations being 
with France and the Mediterranean, having 
rendered necessary some knowledge of the 
languages, he had acquired them, and, in 
fact, spoke both French, Italian, and the 
Spanish with fluency. During this conver- 


i}sation, Mrs. Marshall sat trembling between 


hope and fear; and the embarrassment of 
the girls did not by any means serve to di- 
minish the latter. 

Mr. Marshall left the house for his count- 
ing-room, and the sisters interchanged glances 
of consternation. ; 

“ What shall we do’” said Caroline, as 
soon as they were in their chamber alone. 
“T wish I had paid more attention to 
French.” 

“Tam sure [ can’t tell. I do wish I could 
escape this ordeal. I read French well 
enough, but I can’t speak it, I feel confident. 


'|Oh, dear, I shall make a fool of myself. My 


] 


Italian [ have only learned for its songs.’ 

“Weare inadilemma. It will pain fa- 
ther, if we tell him frankly beforehand we 
can’t talk the language—and it will mortify 
him, equally, to see us break down in the at- 
tempt. He certainly thinks six years French 
and Italian ought to perfect us.” 

“T think so too. But you know how it is 
taught at school. I am sure I never expected 
to be called upon to use it. Poor pa! he 
will think he has sadly dull daughters. What 
can we do?” 

“ Can father suspect us of our deficiences,” 
archly asked Caroline. 

“He cannot. It is not like him. He be- 
lieves we know what we profess to know, 
and his pride would exhibit us to this for- 
eign youth.” 

‘‘[ wonder if he is handsome, and gener- 
ons, and could be trusted!’ said Caroline, 
after a moment'’s reflection. 

** And what then,” eagerly demanded her 
sister. 

‘“[ would send him a note in French, 
(for I at least write it well enough to be in- 
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telligible) and tell him our difficulty, and! ftalian they once tried at his command. },, 
throw ourselves upon his generosity, not to| speedily broke down upon it. si 
talk much to us, nor heed our blunders.” Mr. Marshall’s object, however, had hor. 

* Shame, sister! Would you be thus un-| in been sufficiently accomplished ; and Shiba 3 pit 
maidenly bold! Would you plot thus to de-| by the issue, which he had anticipate. ;,.. coul 
ceive our father! Would you in truth wil-| which (for reasons hereafter to be exp eed ad isa 
lingly bear part in such duplicity. Better,| he wished them to experience. He reaps . ic 
far better, frankly to confide the whole to| sorry when the time came for his dani... mer 
him. A young lady should never place her-| to retire, who did so with great relief. bh F spea 
self under obligations to a stranger! I at-| exceedingly mortified. Ann threw “een evel 
tribute this wild idea to your youth, and} upon her sister’s neck, as soon as they srinad sett 
thoughtlessness, not to your heart.” their room, and both wept with mingled pri. to e} 

Caroline looked mortified. and was silent,|\and mortification. Mrs. Marshal] load ° speal 
but soon was restored to cheerfulness by the) was chagrined, and perhaps felt more de. p . your 
kindness of Ann’s voice and manner. It was,| than themselves, the result upon which she past. 
at length, nobly decided, that when their fa-| had placed so much triumphant anticipation: sou | 
ther came home to dinner, that he should be; and in her heart she approved and commen). | dis 
made the confidant of their difficulty. ed her husband’s course of trial. ie stant 

But, as if anticipating their intention, and|} Mr. Marshall and M. Laveaux at Jepot) 
wishing, for certain reasons of hisown, tode-: made their appearance in the drawiny- -~ 
feat it, he brought, in company with him,| where the ladies and tea were waiting ti: : 
young Monsieur Laveaux to dinner; so that) presence. Seeing some Italian music og the 
they were in his presence before they could} piano, he asked of Miss Caroline, ‘ cor 
either see their father in private, or escape|| “ Meesh, play de moosic you !” pron 
the interview. | ‘ Yes, sir.” as Ni 

“There are my daughters, sir,” he said|; “I loike moshe you ploy.” lian 
to him, in English, ** who will be happy to} Caroline seated herself at the piano, and “| 
converse with you in your own language.” | he took up and laid before her an Italian Mars 

The young Frenchman bowed with grace,| bravura. imp 
and in voluble French, expressed himself} “TI don’t sing Italian.” 
happy to have the honor of knowing them.|| ‘+ No,” said Mr. Marshall. “ You have 
Ann replied prettily, in the same language,| certainly been taking lessons in Italian :- 
with a great effort and much hesitation, and) sic three years.” 
was then silent. | Caroline hung her head, because she had 

Caroline, who had previously composed and} no confidence in her pronunciation. And 
framed with great labour, a good French! want of confidence is equivalent to want o! 
speech for the occasion, now gave utterance| knowledge. She made the effort and sang it 
te it, which was that they had studied French} through at her father’s wish. M. Laveaux 
and read and wrote it, but did not speak it|;appeared delighted, and complimented her 
fluently or at all; and that he would be do-| in choice Italian, upon her pronune.ation. 
ing them a kindness, by relieving them from) She was, however, aware she did not deserve 
the embarrassment of attempting a language} it, for though her pronunciation might have 
which they were not familiar with, and} been good, she did not know the translation 
would converse with them in English, which|/of five out of ten words in the song. She 
she was pleased to see he spoke so well. ‘merely sang as she had been taught, me- 

M. Laveaux bowed very civilly, and re-|/chanically. 
plied in his best English, | The evening passed off dull and painfully 

** Yees, mees, I am ver’ moshe plasir. You) to all except M. Laveaux, who, rejoicing in 
sall spoke me—I sall spoke you |’Anglais, si} his choice English, felt perfectly happy hiw- 
rous will pleez, meez.” self, and by narrating (and such narration) 

With such English as M. Laveaux honored! many amusing stories of travel, did his best 
the king with speaking, it may be supposed| to make those happy around him. 
the dinner hour was got through with as}; At length Monsieur Laveaux made lis 
lamely as amusingly. Both Ann and Caro-|/adieus, and never were poor girls more (e- 
line resolutely resolved not to speak another) lighted than when they heard the street door 
word of French; which they were conscious}|/close upon him. They now cast half-depre- 
they knew about as much of as their guest||cating glances at their father, who sal 4 
of English; and seeing how ridiculous one,} long time looking very gravely into the fire. 
even a sensible man, may make himself by|) When the silence became awkward and 0 
attempting a language he is unacquainted! pleasant, they rose, and requested leave 
with, they shrunk, even at the expense of|| retire. 
mortifying and displeasing their father, from|| “In one moment, dears,” he said kindy. 
making a similar exhibition of themselves, “ How did you like M. Laveaux !” 
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«He appears very gentlemanly, sir,” said 
jon, with slight embarrassment. 


«He is a gentleman bred and born. 


, pity he does not speak English, so that you 


i see him to better advantage; for he 


coulk ch se 
~, young man of fine abilities, and possesses 


much taste and genius; and a more thorough|| 


merchant, for his age, I never knew. But to 
geak a foreign language awkwardly, makes 
even the best bred and most intelligent man 
wom silly. You, at least, girls, did not mean 
ip expose yourselves. How is it you do not 
weak French. I have been paying bills for 


your acquisition of the language for six years|| 


past. Madame in her note to me, says 
vou are proficient in it. And your Italian too, 
sanding M. Laveaux’s civil compliments. 
4nd from the way you sang that song | 
question, Caro, if you know the meaning of 
the words.” 

«In truth, sir, I did not, 1am ashamed to 
¢0 Madame said if I could only 
pronounce, it was no use learning to translate, 
as no body ever asked for translation of Ita- 
lian songs.” 

« Madame is an impostor,” said Mr. 
Marshall, with indignation. “This is her 
imposition, to extort money from parents. 
And your French—how is that learned ?” 

“By committing set phrases to memory, 
ad repeating them to one another in our 
Tooms. 

«Did she not converse with you ?” 

“No, sir.” 

“| thought you were not allowed to speak 
to her except in that language.” 

“We were not, sir. But a very few 
pirases learned by heart, comprised all we 
ever had occasion to ask her, and beyond 
these, we never knew, or were taught any 


” 
thing, 


afpea 
coniess. 


Mr. Marshall looked markedly at his wife, 
who sighed and turned away her head. “You 
craw and paint, for landscapes of great merit 
worn your rooms. Are they really from 
your pencils ?”? 

“No, sir,” answered Ann, ingennously. 
“The outlines were drawn by art, and the 
rough colors only laid on by ourselves. ‘The 
master blended and gave the finish to the 
petures. I really know very little of paint- 
ng,and have never drawn or painted an en- 
lire piece by myself.” 

_ “Is this the case with you, also, Caro?” 
ie asked with grief. 

“Yes, sir. We painted only for exhibition, 
tud to please you; and as our masters made 
tie best pictures, they used to paint them for 
‘ls purpose. Iam sure I never felt then as 

(o now, that [ was party to a deception 
yncticed on you. I thought merely a fash- 


It is}! 


j discover, is very badly pronounced, notwith- || 





lionable education— that is the credit of it— 
‘was all that was necessary for a lady.” 

‘“*T hope, at least, you have knowledge of 
music. You both play. Have you mastered 
the science of music! Are you familiar with 
its principles ?” 

“JT can play only by the eye, and only 
pieces which my teacher has taught me,” 
answered Caroline. “Ann can take a new 
‘piece, and learn it, and play it off, but I can- 
not.” 
| Can you instruct your sister to play in 
‘the same way, Ann?” 

“No, sir, for I am ignorant of the princi- 
ples, by which I myself execute the pieces,” 
-was Ann’s humiliating reply. 

| Mr. Marshall remained for some time si- 
lent with mingled grief and anger. fis con- 
science smote him, that he had not earlier ex- 
amined into his children’s education. He 
was indignant at the deception practised on 
him, and pained and mortified to find that the 
flower of their years had been Jost in acquir- 
ing little or nothing but lessons of duplicity. 
It is true, the world regarded them as fash- 
ionably educated girls; and, thought he, they 
were fashionably educated. But in his eyes 
they were, indeed, sadly ignorant. Mrs. 
Marshall had not a word to offer in their de- 
‘fence. He at length spoke, gravely. 

| «My children, I am deeply mortified et 
this issue of a trial I had purposely put you 
to, to-day, half-fearing this result. I have 
lately felt deeply solicitous for your hap- 
piness after you have become members of 
society, and my influence over you is with- 
drawn. I therefore resolved to ascertain if 
your education, which you have just finished, 
‘had prepared you in case of any reverse in 
life, for self-maintenance and independence. 
‘The result of the trial is before you. If your 
‘father, or your husbands should become un- 
fortunate, you have proven to yourselves, as 
|well as to me, that neither by instructing in 
'French, Italian, music, nor painting, can you 
‘provide a maintenance for yourselves. You 
‘are sufficiently humbled without my censures 
|—for the fault is more your instructresses” 
—nay, perhaps my own—than yours’. I hope 
you will be ready to comply with a sugges- 
tion I have to make to-morrow, in which 
your happiness is intimately interested. 

“We shall be ready, dear father, to do 

any thing that will raise us in your esti- 
mation, and our own,” was the reply of 
both. 
“ To-morrow, then, at ten, meet me in my 
library, and I will lay it before you. Now, 
'good night. We will try, yet, if you act like 
sensible girls, to repair the error of your fash- 
ionable education !”” 

What this proposition was, which Mr. 
Marshall had to make known to them on the 
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morrow, will be un‘olded in a subsequent 
Tale, to be called the “ Two APPRENTICES, 
or, Tue Epucation Finisnep,” which will 
be found in the ensuing number of the La- 
dies’ Garland, to which we refer the readers 
of the two preceding stories of “ The Sis- 
ters.” 





Written for the Ladics’ Garland. 


LINES WRITTEN IN A LADY’S ALBUM. 
“REMEMBER ME.” 


If distance e’er should us divide, 
And we no more each other see, 
If friends more dear with you abide, 

I pray thee still “ Remember me.” 


Should e’er thy future hours of joy 
By sorrow’s storms o’erclonded be; 
If blighted hope thy peace destroy, 
I pray thee then “ Remember me.” 


The world may promise bliss secure, 
But trust it not—'twill soon decay ; 
Then seek for pleasures which endure, 
And never, never, fade away. 
Flarmony, N. J., June, 1842. J.R. L. 


THE LOST CHILD; 
OR, A MOTHER’S LOVE. 
A THRILLING STORY. 


“A child is lost!” was the fearful and 
pulse-stilling rumor that coursed like wild- 
fire throughout one of those small settle- 
ments which occasionally skirt the entrance 
to our American forests. A cry like this 
was enough to thrust the warm blood back 
to the heart with a chill of horror; to ar- 
rest the throb of joy, even in its gayest hu- 
mors; and to send the busy imagination forth 
with the little wanderer in the deep solitude 
of the forest; whom it pictured seeking in 
vain to discover some opening, while he 
wiped away the tears that were flowing over, 
his young face like rain; holding himself in! 
an attitude to listen, till his startled fancy 
brought back the growl of some hideous in- 
habitant of those dark places; then, running 
onward, would either fall a prey to the very 
fate he was endeavoring to flee from; or, 
after threading the same little circle, till fa-| 
tigue overpowered his feeble limbs, lay him-| 
self down, despairingly, to die. Such trage-| 
dies had been acted, and the sons of the forest | 
well knew that it is easier to pursue their, 
course through the trackless ocean without 
a compass, than to ascertain their pathway’! 





guides to human habitations. 


In the present instance, men Crowded t. 
gether, scarcely daring to whisper to th... 
own souls that the sweet child of Ao»... 
Wade was lost. “He was the only «» .. 
his mother, and she was a widowi” ¢,, 
there be a more pathetic appeal to the son. 
bilities of human nature? Can there jo, 
picture of more utter desolation, than th: 
heart of the bereaved one under such cireyy, 
stances’! Agnes Wade was the idol of +), 
settlement. She had been in it but 9 fo 
‘fleeting months; yet there had been tip, 
ienough for her memory and her interests +, 
'find a resting-place in every bosom, Shp 
had come there to reside, with the parents o' 
her lost husband. They were in humble |i. 
but it needed only to look at Agnes, to know 
that she had been educated in refinement, ; 
not in elegance. And she had borne the 
change of circumstances with so much sweet 
and pious resignation; she was so gentle, « 
condescending, so benevolent, that it was in. 
possible to be with her and not to love her 
She always had a word of encouragement ‘iy 
the timid ; she always whispered consolation 
to the sorrowful; that consolation whic) 
cometh only from above. With irresisti\) 
persuasion she endeavored to reclaim the yi. 
cious, and lead the contrite spirit to “the 
Lamb of God who taketh away the sins of tie 
world.” 

Agnes Wade was young. She liad ma. 
ried the husband of her affections; one to 
whom her fond vows of constancy liad beey 
yielded almost in childhood. His parents 
had labored hard to give him an education; 
and it was during his college years that le 
saw and loved the delicate and attractive 
Agnes. Their hearts, as it were, me'ted 
into one. The opinions and feelings of WVi- 
liam Wade were reflected in the mind and 
soul of his sweet betrothed one; and when 
‘they wedded, it was only to make the blend. 
\ing of interests and emotions more closely ir 
‘timate. But happiness so perfect cans! 
abide long in a world which has been blaste! 
iby the frown of its Creator. Dreams tat 
‘are so delightful, must have a sudden, if ot 
'a fearful, waking. ‘Two years had pase 
isince Agnes had felt all the desolation, ané 








all the misery, which is comprised in tht 
‘one word—widow. She had known sorrow’ 


before in the loss of her youngest born ; but 
it was as the few drops which precede t 


torrent. She committed its body to the dus 
‘in the sure hope that its spirit was even 
that moment mingling in kindred holes 
and happiness with the blessed in HHeaveo: 
that it was a bright angel around the throu 
of God ; and it was a thought full of beau'y, 
in those deep wilds, where the light of the, and full of consolation, that she had been te 
sun is almost excluded, and no footprint: honored instrument of adding one to th 


nh. 


} 


pure spirits, who dwell in the blissful | 
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Bia of their Redeemer. But, when the! solitary in all this world—it has nothing now 
— losed over HIM, who had been her) for me to love—and I too may die !” 
dan her counsellor, ber support; who!) Exhausted by the strength of her emo- 
agree her joys, and soothed her sorrows; tions, she sunk into the arms of the syinpa- 
ver been her companion in health, and) thising females who had clustered round her, 
“vowed ber head in sickness; she felt as if penetrated to the soul by this, to them, novel 
‘put out from the loveliness of life, forever:) exhibition of maternal grief. There were no 
ind she would willingly have laid her) tears, no ringing of the hands, no frantic ex- 
‘hrobbing temples and despairing heart on) clamations; but the low breathings of utter 
the cold earth beside him, never more to) desolation—the solitary joy cut off,ina heart 
in. long familiarized to sorrow—the one over- 
al was left without fortune, but she| flowing drop added to a cup already full ot 
atrived, by economy and industry, to keep bitterness. Every tongue was silent, as if 
sorself trom absolute dependance, and was spell-bound. Either they dared not awaken 
“ways able to bestow the widow's mite in’ the least glimmering of hope, lest it should 
ve iy, She treated her son as a companion be again extinguished in deeper darkness; 
rt % ssociated in her visits of benevo-| OT they were atraid the suspense excited by 
ewe rather in her labors with all the||their gm might be worse for her than 
pend gd ie ie ae . the most painful certainty. Agnes was con- 
srength and ingenuity his young days could |, veyed to Ped, and the sand women left her to 
furnish. ; ; wee consult together what it was best todo. It 
It was this darling son—this fair a of| was determined that one of them should re- 
her young ore rr aay _— sai turn to her, and tell the whole truth. 
tobe found. It was a bright day in spring,) gig found her giving vent to her heart in 
and Agnes had risen oe wer or wt the most pathetic exclamations. “ My sweet, 
everal miles to visit a dying oy be. | sweet Will! I had hoped that we should 
this occasion she left her dear little Will be-| enter Heaven together! that together we 


hind, contenting herself with imprinting a) o.ou}q join the dear ones who have gone be- 
mother’s kiss upon his glowing cheek, as he] gre ys! But now, there is no more hope for 
lay wrapped in slumber. ‘Is he not the! 6 on earth! Oh! what do I say? Fa- 
sweetest of all sweet children!” thought) ther! save me from sin! save me from mur- 
sie, as she turned to look once more upon muring at thy righteous chastenings !— 
his sleeping loveliness. “Oh, if I were be-| ‘Tesch me tw trust in thee, although thou slay 
relt of him, too, I should have nothing left to) 4. ” 
live for !” “Yes; that is right, child! put your trust 
The hours and the moments sped away) in Heaven! the Lord is good, and He is kind, 
until the time arrived when Agnes was ex-) and He will comfort you: so don’t take on 
yeted. Ah! who shall be the first to tell so,” said the warm-hearted old lady, address- 
her of these heavy tidings! All shrunk from: ing Agues. 
the task. She came—yes, they could not | The voice of affection brought tears to the 
help her coming!—and there they sat, dry eyes of Agnes. But they were not the 
crowded together in a little circle, as chil- refreshing tears that moisten and cool the 
dren press together, when they are listening, withering spirit; they came not gentiy, and 
to something frightful—all eyes turned upon sweetly, like the dews of heaven. ‘The short, 
her with sad and fearful meaning; but not a convulsive heavings of an almost bursting 
word was uttered. | heart, were mingled with violent and pain- 
“What is the matter?” she quickly asked. ful weeping. ‘This soon spent itself, and 
—“Where is my child !—Something dread-' was succeeded by suffocating sobs ; like the 
ful has occurred !—QOh, tell me! where is swelling of the ocean when the storm is 
my child?!—Father!—Mother!—Will you gone. The affectionate woman leaned over 
not speak tome? Then he is dead!—The her persuasively,— 
judgment is at last administered—the right-|| ‘ Nay! now, dearie, you do wrong to 
cous Judgment, which I have been so long grieve so; you must submit to the wil! of 
anticipating!” She continued in a low, God!” 
plaintive moan, as if communing with her, “Qh!” interrupted Agnes, “I would that 
own spirit: “Oh! I have loved him too I could resign myself entirely to his justice! 
ondly—better than [ have loved my God !—| but my soul is full of darkness! I can only 
| tried hard not todo it. But, oh! he was remember that my child is pgap.” This one 
% sweet—so engaging—so affectionate ! He thought had occupied her mind: but now, as 
was my last, too—the last being left on earth if a new light had broken in upon her, she 
that could call my own !—the last! do you suddenly raised herself from the pillow— 
hear that, Agnes!—the last!—and that is “Dead? who says that he is dead? Where, 
ken! Yes! I am left alone—alone, and how, when, did he die ?” 
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“He is not dead! dearie, not dead !” 


* Not dead!” cried Agnes, starting up, 
*‘ for the love of Heaven, tell me what you 
mean! oh, speak! where is he!” 

Both hands were upon her bosom, as if 
to hold in her throbbing heart; and the 
wildness of her looks made the old woman 
tremble. 

“ Be quiet, my child! only be quiet, and 
I will teil you all about it! The dear little}, 
boy was playing at the door, and picking 
daisies to stick in your hair. He was so 
much diverted by it, that his grandmother} 
let him play on, only telling him not to go} 
away from the door. She was busied about}! 
the dairy, and when she come to look after 
him he was gone. She gave the alarm right] 
away, and all the men in the settlement} 
turned out to hunt him up. But you know} 
the woods is a bad place to find a body !’’"— 

Agnes stopped not to hear the conclusion 
of the sentence. She was at the door in an 
instant. 

The old woman pulled her forcibly back 
— Are you crazy?” said she: “Do you/) 
want to get lost too! If man can find him, 
he will be brought in before sundown !” 

While she was yet speaking, several men 
who had been out in quest of the little wan- 
derer, returned, despairing of success. 

* Let none but MorHers search!” cried 
Agnes, and darted from the house. They 
called to her in vain. One of the party, who 
had just arrived, followed; hallooing, as he 
went, to his comrades, to light a fire for a 
beacon, if they returned not before night. 

Agnes fled on with incredible rapidity.— 
Affection lent her wings, and strength, and), 
courage; or rather, she was supported by}, 
Him, who, with such sweet and powerful em-|' 
phasis, declares himself “the God of the 
widow, and the Father of the fatherless.” 


With the lightness and speed of the antelope, || 


she passed over the brush and underwood 
that sometimes lay scattered in her pathway. 
Difficulties seemed to vanish as she ap- 
proached them; and she explored every lit- 
tle hiding-place that might conceal her dar- 
ling, with an ingenuity and industry, result- 
ing from the mighty workings of a mother’s 
love, that amounted almost to intuition. Her}. 
companion looked on with wonder, at her|) 
performances ; ; to see a creature so delicate, 
do that which appeared to require the strength 
and judgment of a man. He pretended not |, 
to cope with her in the search she was ac- 
complishing. He seemed but the passive 
instrument of her pleasure ;—but the humble 
satellite, attendant upon the evolutions of its 
mighty planet. 
“| must find my boy !” she exclaimed, ‘or 


” 


j 





the forest will receive us both into the same), 
grave! But I shall find him! He who has 


‘with less buoyant hopes than before. 


ever been my guide in difficulties, my defen, 
in temptation, my strength in weakne SS, at 
my consolation in sorrow, will give ; 
tome! My trust is in the Lord !” 
Agnes went on and on. She know nut 
‘how far she had traversed the fore st, for thors 
are no way-marks to ascertain the 
‘or direction; and one may wander oy ¢ 

‘hours and days, and terminate their journ ne 
jnear the very place where they commene.. 
it. She soon came to a spot more open thy 
she had hitherto passed; where the w.\; 
flower and the winter-green grew in : 
abundance as almost to cover the earth y 

\a rich carpet of scarlet, and green, and py. 
iple. Agnes’ heart beat quicker as ny and pr 

—* Ah! this is a place which would attran 
my darling!” She almost expected to soo 
him sleeping on the bed of flowers before jie 
She cast a rapid glance around— 

“ William !” 

She paused, expecting a reply— 

* My darling Will!” 

There was a slight rustling in the bushes pg 
near her. She flew with outstretched ary 
|to clasp her son—but it was only the yo ung 
‘fawn who had been startled from his sly». 
| bers. Agnes’ heart died within her, 
‘felt the sickness of * hope deferred.” ‘The 
transition from expectation—from almost cer. 
tainty, to disappointment, had been so abrupt 
‘and so decisive, that she seated herself oy 
the cold grass and wept in uncontrolled emo- 
tion. 

“Cheer up, lady!” said her companion; 
\*don’t be down-hearted! The boy will yet 
be found, if human nature can accomplish it, 
ifor [ never -saw any body so ‘cute in the 
‘woods as you be. And besides all that, you 
trust in the Lord, and the good book says, 
‘that ‘He hath said, I will never leave tle 
nor forsake thee.’ ” 

“It is true!” replied Agnes, “and it | 
thankless ingratitude in me to be so uniind- 
ful of His precious promises, and so distrust- 


Dim | nT 


fae 


She 
! 


‘ful of His goodness; but my heart hovers 


over my remaining treasure, as the bird flut- 


ters around the only nursling that is left in 


her rifled nest. Come, let us on! the sun 
‘will soon be setting, and alas! for my little 
‘one, if he should have to spend the night in 
the lone desert !” 

They pursued their search—but Agnes 
As 
her’s faded, the faint expectations of her con- 
panion vanished utterly ; and he gently hinted 
‘that she had better consult her own salety, 
and return. 

“T will pre here,” she replied, “ rather 
ithan desert my precious boy! Do you go 
home, and leave me! the God of tie widow 
will be my eafoguard ! 4 

“ No, no, lady! no, no! I did’nt speak on 
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Beauty.—To a Young Lady. 








my own account ! Laws me! I don’t value it 

. many’s the night I’ve lain in the woods, 
+h po cover but the blessed heavens.” 

"T ne shadows of evening gathered slowly 

ithem; and the trees of the forest be- 
fo assume in the twilight those fearful 
 jynearthly forms which excite startling 
in wes even in the stout-hearted. 

asht of the helplessness and ignorance, of 
he » timidity and cowardice of children, and 
re situation of her desolate little one came 
or her, clad in ten-fold horrors. In the an- 
wish of her soul she supplicated. 

«Oh God! thou hearer of prayer—thou 
fither of the fatherless! in mercy lead a mo- 
ther to her child ! 
,earth never turned a beggar from his feet, 
., isten, listen to my ery !”— 

«Hark! do you not hear something ?”’ she 
id, quickly, turning to her companion. — 
ev stood still. “There it is again !—on, 
parken !'—Every faculty was now strained 
ts utmost point to ascertain the nature of 
the sound, 
«lt is!—it is!—Oh God ! thou hast heard 
ny prayer! it is his angel voice !—Be still, 

; heart!—oh, which way does it come? 

ny heart beats so violently I cannot listen !” 


“Quiet yourself, lady!” said the man, who 


stall 


For his sake who while | 


Agnes | 





w distinctly heard the soft, sweet accents | 


a child. 


“Oh, look! look!” said Agnes, whose eyes 


vened as ifthey would penetrate the thick- 
ening darkness of the forest in their intensity. 

«There he is! kneeling on that rock ; 
hard, bare rock. My “child! my precious 
vy! Oh God, I thank thee!” She sunk 
yon her knees but a few paces from her 
prostrate child. 

"The little William was soon locked fast 
inthe arms of his doting and now happy mo- 
ter; and was relating to her the simple 
vory of his wanderings; his alarm; his trust 
n God; his ascent upon the rock, to see if 

could discover any signs of habitation ; his 
onsequent disappointment; and the feelings 
wth which he was submitting to his lot;— 
vile his sympatising protector shed tears of 
peasure and admiration. 

The happy party were soon seated, but 
they were not long obliged to wait. The 
bacon which had been kindled streamed up- 
ward to the heavens; and showed them, to 

er astonishment, that they were not far 
i m their own dwellings. 

lant moon shone upon their footsteps ; 
i Agnes and the kind-hearted associate of 


ter search, returned, laden with the treasure | 


they had so effectually sought; they returned, 
bb bawaken happiness in the hearts which they 
1 left sorrowing, and to render devout 


The light of a’ 


that | 








‘anksgivings to the widow’s God and or- | 


pan’s Father. 


Written for the Ladies’ Garland 
BEAUT Y. 

How beautiful are nature’s works! 
Majestic, gentle, gay ; 
What harmony prevails throughout 
Successive night and day. 
Earth blossoms, buds, and yields her fruit, 
And were man’s heart aright, 
W hat thanks to God for such a world 
Of beauty and delight. 


There is a beauty in the tint, 

The golden tint of morn, 

When warbling melodies sound soft 
As music’s “ mellow horn.”’ 

And in the bright meridian sun, 
And twilight’s gentle hour, 

When setting day, with syren voice, 
Invites to nature’s bower. 


There’s beauty in the moonbeam’s play, 
And in the diadem 

Of night, adorned with countless stars, 
And every star a gem. 

The storm, the wind, and wave, are all 
Sublimely beautiful ; 

The cataract or ripling brook, 

Whose flow is peaceable. 

There’s beauty at the festive board, 
And decorated hall, 

Where foolish fashion wears the crown, 
Deceitful charm of all. 

Around the quiet hearth of home, 
When friends assemble there ;-- 

Ah! yes! in all the works of God, 
There’s beauty every where. 


But more than all, most beautiful, 
Is woman knelt in prayer. 

] saw the solemn attitude, 
The fervent look—the tear: 
And heard the tender voice— 
My sins I do lament.”— 
This, this is beauty, I exclaimed, 

Its purest element. ZERO, 


” My God 


Written for the Ladies’ Garland. 


TO A FOURS LAVT., 
WHO WOULD NOT BE FLATTERED. 


BY J. BURGIN. 


When youth and beauty are combined 
With all that’s gentle and refined— 
We cannot then withhold our praise— 
In spite of all the fair one says ; 

But must speak out, and boldly too, 
And give to merit all its due; 

And such is thine sweet, pretty Jane,— 
*Tis true ;—for flattery I cisdain: 

And hope T'll never be accused 

Of that one act so much abused, 
Which often lulls the vain to sleep, 
When they should keenest vigils keep ; 
But age admits —and also youth,— 
There is no flattery in the truth ; 

And with this fact upon my side, 

No censure can be well applied. 


Philadelphia, July, 1842. 





The Cedars of Lebanon. 
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THE CEDARS OF LEBANON. 


The mountainous range of Lebanon was 
celebrated for the extent of its forests, and 
particularly for the size and excellency of its 
cedars, of which our engraving represents the 
principal clusters. The ascent from the vil- 
lage of Eden, or Aden, near Tripoli, to the 
spot where the cedars grow, is inconsiderable. 
This distance is computed by Captains Irby 
and Mangles to be about five miles, allowing || 
for the windings of the road, which is very | 
rugged, and passes over hill and dale. These || 
far-tamed trees are situated on a small emi- 
nence ina valley at the foot of the highest part 
of the mountain. By the natives they are ca!l- 
ed Arsileban. There are, in fact, two genera- 
tions of trees: the oldest are large and massy, 
four, five, or even seven trunks springing 
from one base; they rear their heads to an 
enormous height, varying from seventy to 
eighty feet, spreading their branches afar; 
and they are not found in any other part of 
Lebanon, though young trees are occasionally 
met with. ‘The wood is very valuable ; is of 
a reddish color, of an aromatic smell, and re- 
puted incorruptible. This is owing to its 
bitter taste, which the worms cannot endure, 
and to its resin, which preserves it from the 
injuries of the weather. The ark of the cove- 
nant, and much of the temple of Solomon, and 
that of Diana at Ephesus, were built of cedar. 
The tree is much celebrated in Scripture. 











It is called, “the glory of Lebanon,” Isa. 40: 
13. On that mountain it must in forme 
times have flourished in great abundance. 
The ancient cedars—those which superst: 
tion has consecrated as holy, and which are 
the chief objects of the traveller's curiosity— 
have been gradually diminishing in number ‘or 
the last three centuries. So that, as Isai 
says, “a child may number them:” Isa, 
19. In 1550, Belloni found them to betwen. 
ty-eight in number, Rauwolf, in 1575, counted 
twenty-four; Dandini, in 1600, and Thevenot, 
about fifty years after, enumerated twenty. 


three ; which Maundrell, in 1697, stale 


were reduced to sixteen. Dr. Pococke, in 
1738, found fifteen standing, and one which 
had been recently blown down. Burckhar’', 
in 1510, counted eleven or twelve; twenty 
five other were very large ones, above filly 
of middling size, and more than three hur 
dred smaller and young ones. Lastly, 
1818, Dr. Richardson found that the old ce 
dars, * the glory of Lebanon,” were no mor 
than seven in number. In the course of a 
other century, it is probable that not a vest? 
of them will remain, and the predictions 0! 
the prophets will then be most literally! 
filled :—-** Lebanon is ashamed and hew 
down. The high ones of stature shall & 
hewn down: Lebanon shal] fall might'). 
(Isa. xxxiii. 9.; x. 33,34.) “ Upon the mour 
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tainsand in all the vallies his branches are 
alien; to the end that none of all the trees 
py the water exalt themselves for their 
height, neither shoot up their top among the 
thick boughs.” (Ezek. xxxi.12.14.) “Open 
thy doors, O Lebanon, that the fire may 
destroy thy cedars. ‘The cedar is fallen ; the 
forest of the vintage is comedowa.” (Zech. 
i. 1, 2. 

tthe a of the old trees are covered 
with the names of travellers, and other per- 
sons who have visited them, some of which 
go as far back as 1640, These trunks are 
described by Burckhardt as seeming to be 


quite dead; their wood is of a grey tint.) 


Maundrell, in 1697, measured one, which he 
found to be twelve yards and six inches in 
girth, and thirty-seven yards in the spread of 
its bows: at above five or six yards from the 
round it was divided into five limbs, each of 
which was equal to a great tree. Forty-one 
years afterwards, (viz. in 1738,) Dr. Pococke 
measured one which had the roundest body, 


though not the Jargest, and found it twenty- || 


four feet in circumference; another, with a 
sort of triple body and of a triangular figure, 
measured twelve feet on each side. In 1818, 
Dr. Richardson measured one, which he af- 
terwards discovered was not the largest in 
the clump, and found it to be thirty-two feet 
in circumference. Finally, in 1824, Mr. 
Madox rested under the branches of a cedar, 
which measured twenty-seven feet in cir- 
cumference, a little way from the ground: 
after which he measured the largest of the 
trees now standing, which he found to be 
thirty-nine or forty feet in circumference: it 
has three very large stems, and seven large 
branches, with various smaller ones. 

Gabriel Sionita, a very learned Syrian 
Maronite, who assisted in editing the Paris 
Polyglot, a man worthy of all credit, thus 
describes the cedars of Mount Lebanon, 
which he had examined on the spot: “ The 
cedar grows on the most elevated part of the 
mountain, is taller than the pine, and sothick, 
that five men together could scarcely encom- 
pass one. It shoots out its branches at ten 
or twelve feet from the ground: they are 
large and distant from each other, and are 
perpetually green. The wood is of a brown 
color, very solid and incorruptible, if preserv- 
ed from wet. The tree bears a small cone 
like that of the pine.” — Watson. 

The cedars of Lebanon are frequently 
mentioned in the sacred writings. Besides 
their uncommon size and beauty of shape and 
foliage, (which must be borne in mind in order 
to enter fully into the meaning of the sacred 
writers,) they send forth a fragrant odour, 
which seems to be intended by “ the smell of 
lebanon.” (Hos. xiv. 6; Sol. Song, iv. 11.) 
lts timber was used in the erection of the 

No. 2.—Vot. 6. 





first and second temple at Jerusalem, as well 
/as of the palace of Solomon ; and in the last 
mentioned edifice, so much cedar-wood ap- 
pears to have been used, that it was called 
\“*the house of the forest of Lebanon.” (1 
Kings vii. 2; x.19.) The Tyrians used it in 
ship-building, (Ezek. xxvii. 5, 6.) 
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THE MANIAC. 


BY MRS. M. L. GARDINER. 


‘See you that lovely beauteous maid, 

__ With visage wild and maniac stare ? 
Her noble mind in ruins laid, 

| And reason sits no longer there. 





She, like a shattered palace, stands 

| Amid the desert drear and wild; 

'Defaced by rude and gothic hands, 
And of its brightest glory spoiled. 


Or, as some bark on towering wave, 

By storms and winds and tempests tossed; 
*Mid starless gloom, th’ maniac raves, 

Her light and helm of reason lost. 


Her haggard mien, dishevelled hair, 

Her pallid form and withered face, 
Proclaim aloud that black despair 

Of hope’s bright promise took the place. 


She sits al] mute from day to day, 
In some dark, lone, sequestered spot ; 
And weeps and sings in mournful lay, 
By friends and kindred all forgot. 


Her mind is like the troubled deep, 
Whose restless billows lash the shore ; 
Where angry waves in fury sweep, 
And ocean’s waves eternal roar. 


The lute’s soft note, its touching strain, 
Falls dead upon her listless ear ; 
And harps olian sing in vain, 
For music has no power to cheer. 


The minstrel’s voice, the night bird’s song, 
The torrent’s sound on distant hill, 
The thunders as they roll along, 
And babblings of the distant rill, 


Are all alike to her, poor soul, 
Whose mind in awful ruin lies, 

And o’er her have no more control 
Than clouds and vapors in the skies, 


Nor sun, nor moon, nor star serene, 
Now gleam upon her mental night; 
No light of reason there is seen 
To shed its radiance on her sight. 


Poor hapless maid! had I the power, 
I'd place thy mind upon its throne ; 

Dispel thy gloom, bring back the hour 
When reason’s lamp with splendor shone. 
Sag Harbour, L. I., May, 1842. 
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Sweet bower ! where the vine and the poplar o’erspread, || But soon I must bid my loved bower adieu, 

Have woven their branches a roof for my head : And leave for a region that's distant and new: 
How oft have I knelt by the evergreen there, | Yet O, blessed thought! I've a Friend everywhere, 
And poured out my soul to my Saviour in prayer. | Who will, in all places, give ear to my prayer. 





The early sweet notes of the loved nightingale | His love and his power he will daily impart 

My hours of devotion would faithfully tell— | To strengthen my mind and to gladden my heart: 
Would call me to duty, while birds in the air And when on my deathbed, he'll be with me there, 
Sang anthems of praises as [ went to prayer. And take me to heaven in answer to prayer. 


How sweet were the zephyrs perfumed by the pine, And high in the mansions of glory and joy, 

The ivy. the balsam, the wild eglantine, My soul shall be blest with delightful employ— 

But sweeter, O sweeter the pleasures which there Be freed from all sorrow, and anguish, and care — 

I often have tasted while offering my prayer. Aud bask in his smile who has answered my prayer. 
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Written for the Ladies’ Garland. } 


. . me Seat 
hushed into stillness and repose, 1 found my. 


REMINISCENCES OF BY-GONE DAYS. | 8¢!f near the dwelling of one whose jovs'y 


When young life’s journey I began, 
The glittering prospect charmed my eyes; 
I saw alung the extended plain 
Joy after joy successive rise : 
But soon I found 'twas alla dream, 
And learned the fond pursuit to shun, 
Where few can reach the purposed aim, 
And thousands daily are undone. 


The sunny hours of childhood, with me, 
have passed away, and manhood, with its 
responsibilities and its cares, is now upon me. 
The morning and twilight of youth have im- 

rceptibly glided onward, and the noon-tide 
Rouse of middle age crowding fast upon the 
meridian of life’s short day. Much of the 
past has been fraught with 


* Scenes of wo, and scenes of pleasure.” 


To the contemplative mind, there is a 
mournfully pleasing melancholy in the con- 
templation of scenes and incidents connect- 
ed with the soft-winged hours of by-gone 
days. When the song of revelry and mirth 
enraptured my boyish ear with its dulcet 
sounds, the thought never crossed my imagi- 
nation that behind the rose “ is secreted the 
thorn.” ‘The dream of romance pictured out 
the future full of fairy delights, and invited 
the revellings of fancy to banquet on her 
honeyed sweets. But, alas! the spell of de- 
lusion has been broken, and the dream of 
imagination has subsided into calm and sober 
reality. I have been tossed upon the edying 
whirls of time—the tear of sorrow has dimmed 
my eye, and adversity has thrown her gloomy 
mantle over every cheering prospect. Anon, 


the star of hope has shot its sparkling gems), 


across my bosom’s sadness, and my heart, like 
a bird freed from its wiry prison, has soared 
aloft, and left its cares behind. 

But, dear reader, instead of indulging in 
such romantic reveries of fancy, I will intro- 
duce you to a few of my Reminiscences of 
By-gone Days. 

It was a beautiful morning in the merry 
month of May; nature was clothed in her 
gayest attire, and every zephyr wafted the 
richest perfume from her loveliest parterre. 
The little birds carolled forth in sweetest 
melody their notes of joy, as they hopped 
from spray to spray, and gladdened the heart 
of the early traveller as he passed by the 
flowery landscape, or leisurely wended his 
way onward through shady bowers sparkling 
with Aurora’s glittering gems as the sun 
gilded the eastern horizon, and appeared in 
all the rich and varied splendor of the king of 

* 7 


day. 
The sun had already passed the meridian, 
and was again gently declining behind the 


image had often flit across my midnight y; 
‘sions, and caused my dreams to be sieent 
when I awoke. A few minutes more, and | 
was seated by the side of Miss —, ba,;,,, 
in the sunbeams of her soft blue eyes, which 
rolled in liquid lustre and sparkled with tic 
diamond’s brilliancy. 


“For O! ‘tis ecstacy most sweet, 
To bask in bliss from beauty’s eye.” 


| 
} 
| 


With a heart naturally susceptible of the 
‘Most exquisite sensations, and an imagination 
that loved to revel on the fairy delights which 
female charms never fail to throw around the 
‘heart’s best associations, I was now happier 
in the possession of the warm aflections of her 
| Whose smiles could win 

And captivate the heart, 

‘than if I had possessed the diadem of royalty, 
‘or swayed a sceptre over the empire of tie 
|world. But, oh! how transient is sublunsry 
‘bliss! The chalice which contains the ey. 
hilarating draught is no sooner touched thay 
‘broken, and sorrow and disappointment take 
'the place of joy and expectation. 

| The look of joy, of love, and affection, that 
beams from the eye of beauty to-day, and 
throws a sacred halo, almost unearthly, over 
ithe soul, may to-morrow be shrouded in the 
‘gloom of melancholy, and the eye that shone 
|with lustre bright, be dimmed and suffused 
‘with a tear. The rose that unfolds its ver. 
‘milion leaves to the morning sun, in al) its 
beauty and pride, may be scattered by the 
whirlwind blast, and its fragrance wasted on 
the desert air. * ¢ * * 
The vernal bloom had decayed, and the 
‘glories of summer had withered and faded 
‘away. ‘It was an evening of autumn’ 
loveliest mood”—the dying breeze that sunz 
‘itself asleep, and the silvery queen of nigit 
was careering through the spangled firm: 
‘ment. I stood upon the banks of the Dels- 
ware, as it rolled its dark blue waves in mi- 
jestic grandeur onward toward the mighty 
deep, where, in by-gone days, | used to sil in 
‘sweet meditations with her I loved. But 
‘how changed was the scene! We had ofteu 
\met and embraced each other on this very 
spot in al! the warm affection of youthtu. 
lovers, and at every meeting renewed our 
pledge of love, which had already been kin¢- 
led into enthusiasm. ‘This evening we met 
again, and for the last time. With a trem: 
lous voice, I——a told her tale of sorrow, 
and leaning her head on my bosom, whi 
her beautiful auburn tresses partly covered 
her face, she gave vent to her feelings"! 
flood of tears, which told in deepest anguish, 
‘the blasted hopes and the withering biigh! 


| 








western hills. As the departing day was 


‘that were about to extinguish her dreams 
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quture bliss, and throw the gloomy pall of 
disappointment over the unconsummated hap- 
piness of coming years. One hour more, and 
we parted in doubtful expectation of ever 
seeing each other again. The cause of our 
separation, dear reader, must, with you and 
me, remain a secret forever. We have never 
seen each other since the memorable night 
on which we took the last sad adieu. Years 
have passed away, and have witnessed the 
yntold anguish of her heart in becoming, by 
an act of imprudence, the bosom companion 
of a young man who was first a moderate 
drinker, but soon threw off restraint, and be- 
came a wretched inebriate. The garland of 
roses Which virtue, morality end religion had 
been weaving to decorate the nuptial hour, 
was soon a‘ter torn from her brow by the de- 
mon of intemperance, and all her brilliant 
prospects for future life entombed beneath 
the wreck of hope’s disappointed career. 


“Scenes of wo and scenes of pleasure, 
Scenes that former thoughts renew, 

Scenes of wo and scenes of pleasure, 
Now a sad and last adieu !” 


Harmony, N. J., May, 1842. > 2. & 
(To be concluded in next No.] 


]LAUGH AND SET THEM FLYING. 


Let those who will repine at fate, 
And droop their heads with sorrow ; 
I langh when cares upon me wait— 
[ know they'll leave to-morrow. 
My purse is light, but what of that? 
My heart is light to match it; 
And if | tear my only coat, 
I laugh the while I patch it. 


I've seen some elves, who call themselves 
My friends in summer weather, 
Blown far away, in sorrow’s day, 
As winds would blow a feather. 
Inever grieved to see them go, 
(The rascals, who would heed ’em?) 
For what’s the use of having friends, 
If false when most you need ’em ? 


I've seen some rich in worldly gear, 
Eternally repining, 

Their hearts a prey to every fear— 
With gladness never shining. 

I would not change my lightsome heart 
For all their gold and sorrow ; 

For that’s a thing that all their wealth 
Can neither buy nor borrow. 


And still, as sorrows come to me, 
(As sorrows sometimes will come,) 
[ find the way to make them flee, 
Is bidding them right welcome. 
They cannot brook a cheerful look— 
They’re used to sobs and sighing; 
And he that meets them with a smile, 
Is sure to set them flying. 


From the London Keepsake for 1842. 
THE MAINTOPMAN’'S DEATH-BED. 


BY EDWARD HOWARD. 


The assistant-surgeon, and the overgrown 
and womanish-looking youth who tended 
upon the afflicted, were the only persons in 
the sick-bay, excepting the departing seaman, 
John Rockwood. The evening breezes dal- 
lied gently with the white and extended sails, 
and made a melancholy music, peculiarly 
their own, among the tightened and well- 
stretched standing and running rigging. The 
sounds from these rough and noble harp- 
strings might, fancy-aided, have been thought 
to breathe a requiem of the most soothing 
melody to the dying maintopman. 

There was that awful hush throughout the 

populous ship which, though not absolute si- 
lence, might be said to be something more 
still. The low moaning of the gentle winds, 
the faint splashing of the waves, and the 
careful tread of the few officers who were 
moving about, indicated that life and action 
still existed, but existed with a subdued so- 
lemnity, well befitting the quiet death-bed 
of the humble and the good. 
The hardy and stalwart seamen were at 
quarters, and they whispered to each other 
in sorrowful accents that their shipmate was 
“going aloft,” was “under weigh for the 
right place,” had “trippled his anchor for 
glory,” and in many other sea-taught and 
quaint expressions intimated their convic- 
tion that he “ was down in the good behavior 
list,” and had secured “a good berth” where 
the wicked cease from troubling and the 
weary find rest. 

The men had been mustered, whilst the 
slanting sunbeams streamed through the 
port-holes upon their glistening cutlasses: all 
the dreadful appurtenances belonging to “ glo- 
rious war” had been reported ready for action, 
and secured for the night, and Captain Da- 
bricourt was on the point of ordering the first 
lieutenant to “beat the retreat,” when the 
assistant-surgeon walked slowly and lightly 
across the quarter deck, and whispered the 
surgeon, who approached the captain, and 
communicated with him in a low tone. 

The commander of the Majestic bowed his 
head sorrowfully at this information, and ap- 
proaching the break of the quarter-deck, com- 
manded, in a subdued tone of voice, that the 
boutswain’s-mates should pass the word fore 
and aft, for the men to disperse themselves 
quietly. One man on board was to hear no 
more the cheerful rattle of “doubling 
drum.” 








Attended by the surgeon and his assistant, 
Captain Dabricourt proceeded to the sick- 
bay, and was soon standing near the ham- 
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The Maintopman’s Death-bed. 
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mock, where swung, on his death-bed, the 
honest and once blythe maintopman, John 
Rockwood. 

There was no chaplain on board. At the 
time of which we are speaking, there were, 
at most, but three or four clergymen dispers- 
ed among many ships, and it was seldom that 
a single cruizer was so fortunate as to pos- 
sess one. As Captain Dabricourt stood over 
the dying man, gazing wistfully in the wan 
countenance beneath him, he held open the 
prayer book at the office of the visitation of 
the sick. 

‘*‘Is he rational enough to benetit by divine 
consolation ?’’ said the captain, addressing 
the surgeon. 

“JT hardly know, Captain Dabricourt.— 
The poor fellow fancies that he is overlook- 
ing a party of agricultural laborers who are 
mowing down the grass in the green fields 
of his native village. He is very restless. 
Listen !” 

“The scythes want sharpening, lubbers 
all!” murmured Rockwood. ‘See the wav- 
ing grass rises again fast—fast as they sweep 
it down. A ropeyarn for such mowers! 
They do no more than the summer wind as it 
sweeps over the fields; there—there—there!” 
and he pointed to the dancing waves, all 
green and joyous, which rose and fell not 
unlike the bending and rising grass in a mea- 
dow ready for the scythe. 

Rockwood was then silent for a space, 


gazing intently through the port-hole upon 
the sea, and feebly nodding his head and 
waving his attenuated hand to the motion of 


the waters. ‘“ Yes,” he continued, “I know 
that [ am very ill, and it is terrible to die 
here, away from my gallant ship, and my 
jolly, jolly messmates. I always hoped to be 
buried in the cool blue seas, a thousand fa- 
thoms down, below all the sharks. Whata 
quiet, roomy, pleasant grave! No mould, no 
dirt, no filthy worms. But now, poor Jack 
will be huddled into the church-yard, among 
the bones of a parcel of shore-going sinners, 
to rot ina six feet deep grave. 
that rotting! Mow away, mow away, ye 
lubbers! You see the grass is up again be- 
fore ye have tine to bring your scythes round.” 

An expressive look passed between the 
captain and the surgeon, which plainly indi- 
cated that they thought the poor fellow in 


extremity, and that they ought not to pray || 


with, but for him. The captain then com- 
menced, with a solemn voice, reading the 
prayers for the sick at the point of depar- 
ture. When he came to the words—* We 


humbly commend the soul of this thy servant, || 


our dear brether,” the sailor rallied at the 
word brother amazingly, for very strongly 
had the captain emphasized it. 

“ Brother! my brother! Where is he ?— 


How I hate}! 


land where am I? No, no, no—your hoyor- 
/you are not my brother:” and he niade ee 
labortive effort to the accustomed pluck at 
ithe forelock—the mark of deference to |,. 
jcommander; “I know better nor that: a 
are my captain—God bless you, sir.” he 

“Your brother—your friend and brot)o 
believe it;” said the captain, placing nyc, 
stress upon the words “ your friend y)) 
brother !” : 

“I cannot very well make out my bearinys 
and distance,” said Rockwood, hesitatino » 
and with a very feeble voice. “I seey j, 
be in two places at once—in my own villa; 
and my aunt’s room, looking out upon ti 
‘half-yearly parish land; and yet, things ar 
jabout me that could only be on board ship, | 
am sure I’ve had a methody parson prayiny 
| with me the last two glasses; and what vexrs 
'me is, that I, a thorough seaman, who have a’. 
| ways done a seaman’s duty, should be buried 
iin a dirty grave ashore!” This was uttered 
|with many interruptions, yet the meaning 
| was distinct. ; 

* John Rockwood,” said the captain, «| 
/never, purposely, deceived any one. Collect 
‘yourself, my good friend. Believe it, thar 
‘vou are now very dangerously ill, on board 
his majesty’s ship Majestic.” 
| “In deep sea, and in blue water?!” asked 
the poor man, anxiously. 
| ‘The water blue as midnight—the depth 
‘unfathomable—we have no soundings.” 
| Then, after a pause, the sailor said, in a 
ivery low, yet firm voice— I am ready—aye 
\—ready !” 

“Then turn your thoughts with me | 
your Maker,” replied Captain Dabricourt— 
|He then read the necessary prayers, to wliic’i 
it was evidert that the departing man «t- 
‘tended devoutly, as, when the office was 
finished, he appeared to Japse into conscious 
ness; those that were about him prepared | 
‘depart; his embrowned and now bony fingers 
were uplifted, and he was per‘ectly heard wo 
jask—* Have I done my duty ?” 

“ Gallantly, nobly, bravely—always—i: 
ways!” said Captain Dabricourt, with a voice 
|trembling with emotion. 

Re Alow and aloft—alow and aloft! Hur 
rah!” [Tow faint, how pitiable was that cy- 
ing shout. It was the last sound uttered by 
John Rockwood, the maintopman. 

In the middle-watch, two of his messmates 
were assisting the sail-maker in sewing Joli 
\up in a hammock, chaunting, in a low voice, 
the simple dirge—* He’s gone, what a hear’) 
|good fellow !” ‘ 
“Give him a double a!lowance of shot, 
id one; *’cause as how, poor fellow, ! 

‘had a notion that the deeper he went, it “*% 





| Sa 





|more becoming to a regular out and out sa! 0" 
But it’s my notion, that seeing as if we cors 
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our duty, it won't signify where we start | Written for the Ladies’ Garland. 
fom, when we are all mustered at the - = wf “es . ms 
jast day. We shall all be in time, depend | HEAVEN AND EARTH. 


ont!” {| BY JAMES LUMBARD. 


“« | think eo, too,” said the sail-maker. 


Farth has sunshine, blight and shade, 
And promises that quickly fade ; 
_ Scarce does the renovating spring, 
THE WIDOW. | In beauty clothe each drooping thing, 
|| ‘That long has laid prostrated low, 
It was a cold and bleak evening in a most } All covered o’er with winter’s snow, 
severe winter. Few dared or were willing)! Ere autumn, with unsparing breath, 
to venture abroad. It was a time which the|| Again has laid them low in death. 
poor will not soon forget. ] 

In a most miserable and shattered tene-|| But in those bright, celestial bowers, 
ment, somewhat remote from any habitation,|) Above this dreary world of ours, 
there then resided an aged widow, all alone,|) Where, standing in perpetual bloom, 
and yet not alone. _ || Unnumbered flowers exhale perfume, 

During the weary day, in her excessive || No spoiler, with unwelcome mien, 
weakness, she had been unable to step beyond || Broods darkly o’er the tranquil scene,— 
her door stone, or to communicate her wants|! No storms sweep by and rudely crush 
to any friend. Her last morsel of bread had|| The gems that in the sunlight blush ! 
been long since consumed, and none heeded || . 
her destitution. She sat at evening by her}! Here clouds with aspect drear and cold, 
small fire, half famished with hunger, from|} Their sable robes around us fold, 
exhaustion, unable to sleep—preparing to) And when the day-beams fade away, 
rjeet her dreadful fate from which she knew!) Sadness and sorrow have their sway : 
not how she should be spared. || How many eyes are dim with tears, 

She prayed that morning, “ Give me this'| And sadden’d hearts o’erflow with fears, 
day my daily bread ;” but the shadows of}! At this lone hour, when shadows fall, 
evening had descended upon her, and her || Descending like a funeral-pall. 
prayer had not been answered. 

While such thoughts were passing through} But one eternal sunshine pours 
her weary mind, she heard the door suddenly || Upon the ever-radiant shores 
open and shut again, and found deposited in| Of that resplendent land of bliss 
her entry, by an unknown hand, a basket,, Beyond the transient joys of this! 
crowded with all those articles of comfortable || And when the soul, long fettered here, 
fuod, which had the sweetness of manna to}; Shall be transported to that sphere, 
her. |, It shail not know nor doubt nor care— 

What were her feelings on that night God|, For there shall be no darkness there! 
only knows! But they were such as rise up|! 
to Him—the Great Deliverer and Provider— || The loveliest of earth depart— 
from ten thousand hearts every day. | They of the pure and gentle heart, 


Many days elapsed before the widow learnt], And solemnly are laid aw 4, | 
To moulder in the grave’s decay ! 


through what messenger God had sent to her!) S: ; 

ao that timely aid. It was at the impulse of a}; For often are the pinions dread 
si: TM iittle child, who, on that dismal night, seated|, Of the destroyer o'er us spread ; 
at the cheerful fireside of her home, was led || And when his unseen arrow flies, 
toexpress the generous wish that the poor|, 12 calm repose his victim lies! 
widow, whom she had sometimes visited, | 
could share some of her numerous comforts |, —s : 
and cheer. Her parents followed out the Live in eternal, fadeless prin es 
benevolent suggestion; and a servant was) Noe fearful thoughts can there destroy 
soon despatched to her mean abode, with a/| Phe rapture of the spirit’s joy! 
plentiful supply. | Oh, never do they think of him 


. , . i || Who made their earthly pathway dim 
What a beautiful glimpse of the chain of} And stole away their devaine Loeettliansis ‘ 


causes, all fastened atthe throne of God! An| They are beyond the reach of death ! 
angel, with noiseless wing came down, stirred || gee ; 

the neacef . > : . || Dtica, N. Y., 1842. 
tie peaceful breast of the child, and with no 
pomp or circumstance of the outward mira- 
‘le the . ih : . | - . . . ° 

: *, the widow’s prayer was answered.— The Surprises are like misfortunes or herrings 
Vatchtower. \|\—they rarely come single. 
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PERILOUS LEAP OF A BIRD-CATCHER. 


It is chiefly on the most rugged shores of||the main land by terrible convulsions of na- 
Scotland, or on the more rugged rocks ot the|/ture, or the incessant wearing of waves 
several adjacent islands, or still further to through fissures and narrow channels for sue- 
the north, in the Shetland or Ferroe Islands, | cessive ages. Ona few of these spots, sea 
that this business is carried on in the greatest || birds, for a time, rested securely, till some 
perfection; though, in some parts of Wales, | bold adventurers devised the means of invai- 
(as, for instance, near the South Stack, in| ing their territories, crossing the space by 
Anglesey,) and the Needle Rocks in the Isle| means of cradles, suspended on ropes thrown 
of Wight, adventurous climbers will occa-| across. 
sionally exhibit feats of perilous achievement.|| But though here and there, accommodations 
In some parts of the coast, immense mounds} like this, for facilitating the visits of the bird- 
or fragments of rocks have been cut off trom|.catchers to their particular haunts, may be at 
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hand, by far the greater number are taken by 
enterprising individuals, who have only their 
own steadiness of head, strength of muscle, 
and dauntless spirit, to ensure success. We 
will describe the means and proceedings of 
those in St. Kilda, a small speck of an island, 
the most westward and distant, (save a still 
enaller needlepointed uninhabited spot, called 
Rockall,) in the midst of the Atlantic Ocean, 
containing a few people, who, from infancy 
sccustomed to precipices, drop from crag to 


crag, as fearlessly as the birds themselves. |, 


Their great dependence is upon ropes of two 
sorts; one made of hides,—the other of hair. 
The former are the most ancient, and still 
continue in the greatest esteem, as being 
stronger, and less liable to wear away, or be 
cut, by rubbing against the sharp edges of 
rocks, These ropes are of various lengths, 
from ninety toa hundred and twenty, and | 
nearly two hundred feet in length, and about | 
three inches in circumference. 

So valuable are these ropes, that one of| 

them forms the marriage portion ofa St. Kil- 
da girl; and to this secluded people, to whom 
monied wealth is little known, an article on 
which often life itself, and all its comforts, 
more or less depends, is far beyond gold and 
jewels. 
* The favorite resort for sea-fowl, particular- 
ly the oily Fulmars, is a tremendous preci- 
pce, about thirteen hundred feet high, formed 
by the abrupt termination of Conachan, the 
most elevated hill in the island, and supposed 
tobe the loftiest precipitous face of rock in 
Britain. 





How fearful 
And dizzy “tis, to cast ones eyes so low! 
The Crows and Choughs, that wing the midway air, 
Show scarce so gross as beetles; half way down 
Hangs one that gathers samphire ; dreadful trade! 
Methinks he seems no bigger than his head ; 
The fishermen that walk upon the beach 
Appear like mice; and yon tall anchoring bark, 
Almost too amall for sight: the murmuring surge 
That on the unnumbered idle pebbles chafes, 
Cannot be heard so high. Tl look no more; 
lest my brain turn, and the deficient sight 
Topple down headlong. 


Such is the beautiful description of Dover}, 


Cliff, by Shakspeare; but what would he 
have said, could he have looked down from 
this precipice in St. Kilda, which is nearly 
liree times higher, and so tremendous, that 
one who was accustomed to regard such sights 
with indifference, dared not venture to the 
elgeof it alone? But, held by two of the 
wanders, he looked over into what might be 
termed a world of rolling mists and contend- 
ing clouds, As these occasionally broke and 
dispersed, the ocean was disclosed below, 
but at so great a depth, that even the roaring 


| ot its surf, dashing with fury against the rocks, 


ind rushing, with a noise like thunder, into 





the caverns it had formed, was unheard at 
luis stupendous height. The brink was wet 


and slippery,—the rocks perpendicular from 
their summit to their base ; and yet, upon this 
treacherous surface, the St. Kilda people ap- 
proached, and sat upon the extremest verge ; 
the youngest of them even creeping down a 
little way from the top, after eggs or birds, 
building in the higher range, which they take 
in great numbers, by means of a slender pole 
like a fishing-rod, at the end of which was 
fixed a noose of cowhair, stiffened at one end 
with the feather of a Solan Goose. 

But these pranks of the young are nothing 
when compared to the fearful feats of the 
older and more experienced practitioners. 
Several ropes of hide and hair are first tied 
together to increase the depth of his descent. 
One extremity of these ropes, so connected, 
is of hide, and the end is fastened, like a gir- 
dle, round his waist. The other extremity is 
then let down the precipice, to a considerable 
depth, by the adventurer himself, standing at 
the edge: when, giving the middle of the 
rope to a single man, he descends, always 
holding by one part of the rope, as he Jets 
himself down by the other, and supported 
from falling only by the man above, who has 
no part of the rope fastened to him, but holds 
‘it merely in his hands, and sometimes sup- 
ports his comrade by one hand alone, looking 
at the same time over the precipice, without 
any stay for his feet, and conversing with the 
other, as he descends to a depth of nearly 
four hundred feet. A bird-catcher, on finding 
himself amongst the Fulmars’ nests, took 
four, and with two in each hand, contrived, 
nevertheless, to hold the rope as he ascended ; 
and, striking his foot against the rock, threw 
himself out from the face of the precipice, 
and returning with a bound, would again fly 
out, capering and shouting, and playing all 
sorts of tricks. Frightful as such a display 
must be to those unaccustomed to it, acci- 
dents are extremely rare; and the St. Kil- 
idians seem to think the possibility of a fatal 
termination to these exploits almost out of the 
question. 

It is, indeed, astonishing to what a degree 
habit and practice, with steady nerves, may 
jremove danger. From the island of the South 
Stack above mentioned, boys may be seen 
‘frequently scrambling by themselves, or held 
‘on by an urchin or two of their own age, let- 
‘ting themselves down the picturesque preci- 
pice opposite the island, by a piece of rope so 
slender, and apparently rotten, that the won- 
der is why it does not snap at the first strain. 
Yet, without a particle of fear. heedless of 
consequences, they will swing themselves to 
a ledge barely wide enough to admit the foot 
of a goat, and thence pick their way with or 
without a rope, to pillage the nest of a Gull, 
|which, if aware of its own powers, might flap 
them headlong to the bottom. 
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Here, too, asin St. Kilda, accidents are|| The next occurred at St. Kilda; iin 
said to be of rare occurrence, though, of course, | ‘amongst other modes of catching the se wr af 
they do occasionally happen; but escapes,| that of setting gins or nooses is adopted, — 
sufficiently appalling to make the blood run}/They are fixed in various places freg juey 
cold to hear of, are common enough. ‘by the birds. In one of these, set yy, 

The first we shall mention happened about|,ledge a hundred and twenty feet above the 
two miles from the South Stack, on the rocky| sea, a bird-catcher entangled his = and pot 
coast of Rhoscolin. A lady, living near the|| being at the moment aware of it, was, ; 
spot, sent a boy in search of samphire, with a| moving onwards, tripped up, and precipitar 
trusty servant to hold the rope at the top. lover the rock, "where he bung suspen 
While the boy was dangling midway be- ‘He, too, as in the preceding case, had noeo 
tween sky and water, the servant, who was |panion ; and, to add to his misfortune, dark 
unused to his situation, whether owing toa|!ness was at hand, leaving little prospect ie 
sudden dizziness from looking down on the}\his being discovered before morning, — [y 
boy’s motions, or misgivings as to his own ‘vain he exerted himself to bend upwards, " 
powers of holding him up, felt a cold, sickly||as to reach the noose or grapple the rock 
shivering, creep over him, accompanied with|) After a few fruitless efforts, his strength wy 
a certainty that he was about to faint; the exhausted, and in this dreadful situation, ¢y. 
inevitable consequence of which, he had sense]||pecting, moreover, that the noose might giye 
enough lett to know, would be the certaindeath|| way every instant, did he pass a long » ght 
of the boy, and, in all probability of himself,|| At early dawn, by good fortune, his shiou)s 
as in the act of fainting, it was most likely|| were heard by a neighbor, who rescued ii; 
he would fall forward, and follow the rope] from his perilous suspension. 
and boy down the precipice. In this dilem-|| ‘The last we shall relate, terminated ing 
ma, he uttered a loud despairing scream, lmore awful manner. A father and two son 
which was fortunately heard by a woman] were out together, and, having firmly atic). 
working in an adjoining field, who, running} /ed their rope at the summit of a precip ce 
up, Was just 'n time to catch the rope, as the}|descended, on their usnal occupation. Hay. 
fainting man fell senseless at her feet. ‘ing collected as many birds and eggs as | 

We shall add two more, equally hazardous, could carry, they were all three ascendiny 
and one fatal. Many bird-catchers go on|\tie rope,—the eldest of the sons first,—\is 
these expeditions without any companion to|| brother, a fathom or two below him; and tie 
hold the rope or assist them, It was on such} father following last. They had made. 

a solitary excursion, that a man, having fas- siderable progress, when the elder son 
tened his rope to a stake on the top, let him- ing upward, perceived the strands of the roy 
self down far below ; and, in his ardor for col-|| grinding against the sharp edge of rock, and 
lecting birds and eggs, followed the course of gradually ¢ giving way. He immediate! 
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a ledge, beneath a mass of overhanging rock :|| ported the alarming fact. “ Will it | 
unfortunately, he had omitted to take the||gether till we can gain the summit!” asi 
usual precaution of tying the rope round his}| the father. “It will not hold another 1 
body, but held it catelessly in his hand; when,|/ute,” was the reply: “our triple weiyit 
ina luckless moment, as he was busily en- loosening it rapidly!" Will it hola one!” 
gaged in pillaging a nest, it slipped from his said the father, * It isas much as it can 
grasp, and, after swinging back wards and for- ireplied the son, “ even that 1s but doubt.” 
wards three or four times, without coming||* There is thena chance, at least, of one of vs 
within reach, at last became stationary over|| being saved; draw your knife, and cut av 
the ledge of the projecting rock, leaving the||below!” was the cool and intrepid orter 
bird- catcher apparently without a chance of|\the parent ;—* Exert yourself, you may yet 
escape,—for to ascend the precipice without||escape, and live to comfort your motier"” 
a rope was impossible, and none were near to||T‘here was no time for discussion or turth 
hear his cries, or afford him help. What/\hesitation. The son looked up once mor 
was to be done? Death stared him in the} but the edge of rock was cutting its way, a 
face. After a few minutes’ pause, he made| the rope had nearly severed. ‘I'he kni'e wes 
up his mind. By a desperate leap he might||drawn,—the rope was divided,—ani bis 
regain the rope, but if he failed, and, at the ther and brother were launched into €te 
distance at which it hung, the chances were} nity ! 
against him, his fate was certain, amidst the —_—_— 
pointed crags ready to receive him, over 
which the waves were dashing far, far, below.|| Humility is the vital principle of C 
Collecting, therefore, all his strength, with|/anity: that principle by which, from fir 
outstretched arms he sprang from the rock,|| last, she lives and thrives: and in propo'! 
and lived to tell the tale,—for the rope was||to the growth or decline of which, she 0" 
caught !—{ See Engraving. | decay or flourish.— Wilberforce. 
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Written for the Ladies’ Garland. 


yATERNAL INFLUENCE. 


The impressions connected with our early 
jssociations, are deeply engraven upon the 
jeart. The precepts and sentiments incul- 
ested at a riper age, although sanctioned by 
our better judgment, may be forgotten in the 
lyring mazes of temptation and sin. But the 
triths first impressed by maternal tenderness 
and affection, will abide there for ever. They 
are indeed the last to yield up their conserv- 
ative influence to the wayward tendencies of 
nassion. It is true they may become dormant, 
and lie for a season upon the heart, as fruit- 
jess as inscriptions upon the marbles of the 
dead; but there will be times when they will 
recur to the mind with resistless power, and 
grouse it to moral vitality. Truth from other 
surces and other instructors, may fail of its 
legitimate tendency—we can evade its co- 
gency Without feeling we are sacrilegious ; 
but when a mother bas taken the hand and 
slently pointed us to heaven, we instinctive- 
ly feel that God has set his signet to her 
commission, and she has a right to “lead us 
into the way of all truth.” She has our re- 
spect, our confidence, and our affections, and 
itis usually in connection with her precepts 
that conscience does its first office. Hence 
jer power, and the abiding influence of her 
instructions. Let, then, religion and virtue 
je associated with maternal endearments and 


filial duty, and “ the still small voice” that | 


mildly breathes its teachings into the ear of 
childhood, will echo in the bosom, when the 
tempest of transient feeling, which the ap- 
peals of holy eloquence excited, has passed 
away, and the soul has settled back into 
apathy. 

Some poet has made Eve to say, as she 
turned in sorrow from the garden of Para- 
se 

Ever in their earliest days, 
I'll teach my sons God's holy will; 
Teach them to fear, to love and praise, 
That they may win an Eden still. 


This may be regarded merely as a_ poetic 
laney—but surely, since then, the mother 
whom Eve was a prototype) whether Pa- 
gan, Mahomedan, or Christian, has generally 
endeavored to imbue her offspring with such 
sutiments of faith and practice, as she sup- 
posed would at last restore them to their 
primitive inheritance. 
ter in her resolves, has made the mother the 
“ving oracle of childhood, and the first les- 
sus she may impart, indellible. And how- 
ever degraded man may become, he cannot, 
f lie would, erase them from his memory. 
‘or can he forget her; for, like Pollock’s 
image of * Virtue hovering evermore before 
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And God, as if to aid |! 
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lthe vision,” she will haunt him wherever he 
|turns, and “the maddest cup of sin” cannot 
|banish her from his sight. If she has been 
| faithful to him, and urged upon his thoughts 
the great considerations of lifeand death, and 
| judgment and eternity, by precept and an ex- 
jemplary life, she has made him a better man 
than he would otherwise have been, even 
'though he may have lived in dishonor, and 
\died in disgrace. He may have rejected her 
counsels, but he has not despised them; and 
jin his moments of reflection his most pungent 
|sorrows have bern, that he has embittered 
the existence of her who nurtured him in in- 
} fancy. He may be callous to the appeals and 
pees of conjugal affection, and the suf- 
|| fering innocence of his offspring ; but if his 
|| mother has once inspired the strong and ac- 
|| tive sympathies of his moral nature, her mo- 
nitions will outreach every other. 

In estimating the influences which have 
‘elevated those whom the world calls good 
or great, we are prone to think too much of 
‘the force of those circumstances which have 
‘operated when they have started in their 
‘course. We forget where the primary im- 
Tributaries may en- 





pulse was received. 
large, and give sweep and power to the cur- 
irent, but its direction is determined by the 
jparent fountain. Maternal instruction has 
made the brightest ornaments of humanity. 
Upon every department of human interest 
and industry-—from him, whose humble cares 
are circumscribed by the mere wants of his 
| family, to him whose high career is a na- 
tion’s glory, and whose wisdom is its law— 
| the advice and example of the mother tells. 
| Her supervision is felt when her authority 
| has ceased. ‘I'he thought that she is watch- 
‘ing our progress with unabated interest, cre- 
cates many a high resolve, and nerves us yet 
to struggle, ere we yield to a current that 
‘may be bearing us downward, 

| Why may not the Oriental legend that 
gives to mortals one visible Guardian Angel, 
that ever anxiously hovers over them and 
‘points upward, have been an allegorical sym- 
bol of the ceaseless and affectionate interest 
|which is manifested by the mother !—and 
|why may not the golden chain, one end of 
which that angel is represented as endeavor- 
\ing to bind about the heart, and attach the 
‘other in Heaven, be a bright emblem of the 
‘strong moral sympathies by which she would 
‘allure us heavenward ? BD W., de. 
Yutes, WN. Y., July, 1842. 





Simplicity is nature and truth, and is 
‘equally opposite to affectation and vulgarity, 
both of which are the proofs of want of right 
‘feeling.— Danby. 
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Written for the Ladies’ Garland. 
THE NEWLY MARRIED. 


BY H. J. BOGUE. 


A something light as air—a look, 
A word unkind, or wrongly taken— 
Oh! love that tempests never shook, 
A breath, a touch like this, hath shaken. 
And ruder words will soon rush in, 
‘To spread the breach that words begin : 
And eyes forget the gentle ray 
They wore in courtship’s smiling day ; 
And voices lose the tone that shed 
A tenderness round all they said ; 
Till fast declining, one by one, 
The sweetnesses of love are gone, 
And hearts, so lately mingled, seem 
Like broken clouds—or like the stream, 
That smiling left the mountain’s brow, 
As though its waters ne’er could sever, 
Yet, ere it reached the plain below, 
Break into floods that part forever.-—Moore. 

«“ Are you unwell, Emily ?” 

“Oh! do not speak tome; Iam unable to 
bear your language ; very soon I will be bet- 
ter,” sobbed the wife. 

“ Do, I entreat you, Emily, do tell me what 
ts the matter. Why do you conceal the 
cause of your tears !”’ anxiously inquired the 
husband. 

« Ah, Richard, [ once foolishly fancied that 
such unfeeling language never would be ad- 
dressed to me,” said the wife in a loud tone. 

“ Unfeeling language! Why, I cannot find 
out what has distressed you, unless you tel! 
me. I entreat you to do so at once,” Rich- 
ard said with much affection. 

“It seems passing strange to me that you 
are so absent-minded at present. As, how- 
ever, you cannot guess the cause of my trou- 
ble, I will tell you. Last evening I was 
annoyed, because you lavished such marked 
attentions on that odious flirt, Alice Allerton. 
I do not like her, and I would have made 
known that dislike, had she appealed to me 
as she hinted, about a certain play that she 
had read,” said the wife with warmth. 

** Can it be possible! That lady is in every 
respect a desirable acquaintance,” replied the 
husb ind. 

“ You and [ differ very much upon that 
subject, and lam pained to have seen you 
pay more than common politeness to a per- 
son whom you have not seen a dozen times !” 

“ You wrong me, Emily, you wrong me. I 
paid nothing more than the ordinary polite- 
ness expected trom every well-bred man to- 
wards the woman he sits by at table,” an- 
swered Richard in a mild tnanner. 

“There is a difference in looking with 
tenderness on a person almost a stranger, 
and occasionally glancing at your wife. I 
never before saw so inuch disgusting levity 
in a coquettish woman, and you ought to 
have been ashamed to have permitted it,” 
said Emily, glancing sharply at her husband’s 
countenance, 


= 
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“You wrong me, you do, indeed.” 

“Now I see things more plainly. Y, 
cannot bear to hear of her having any fay t 
You think her all goodness ; but others 
not of that opinion.” 

“ Well, Emily, it is useless for me to at 
tempt to explain to you, or to pacify your 
ridiculous suspicions. I shall say nothing 
more,” answered Richard, placing his head 
upon his hand. ' 

J] have always found it to be the way 
adopted by too many men, to remain s en 
when they cannot justify their conduct, . 
the more I have reflected upon your impr 
dence, the more foolish I am to suffer fro: 
your unkindness. I should consider myself 
single and pay all attention to INV neighbor 
at table, as you do; all this would be ney. f 
I loved as little as you do. But I—I—” jp, 
tears flowed freely, and sobs choked her :. 
terance. 

This avowal of love awakened the tender. 
ness of the husband, and contrasted jt wi 
her first display of unfounded jealousy. ie 
did all in his power by soothing expressions 
to prove to his wife, that he loved her ani 
none other. He lavished on her al! : 
touching demonstratious of tenderness which 
are the comforts of the newly married, before 
continual fault-finding has nipped the de'- 
cate blossom of love, which, like the bloom 
on the peach, constitutes one of the che! 
attractions of matrimony; but if once des 


are 











troyed, real affection can seldom be restored 
This conversation occurred between a cou- 


ple who had been married two weeks, wiic) 


were passed at Saratoga Springs, where « 
delightful dwelling, occupied by a relation, 
had enabled the newly wedded pair to enpy 
all the privacy so much desired during te 
early days of marriage. The supper whic 
gave rise to the domestic dissension, wa: 
given by a rich merchant, as soon as hm'y 
and Richard returned to their home int 
city. The wife, previous to this evening, 
had been so sweetly tempered since marrisze 
that the husband was astonished to percei\e 
this inexplicable chagrin on her part. 

The next day there was a smile on the 
face of Emily. The husband breathed 
prayer that he might never again experience 


‘such painful emotions, as he endured on the 


previous evening. And desirous of sere: 
ing a recurrence of similar scenes, he enter 
into an explanation of the conduct expect 
in general society; and were she to act for 
the future, as she had done, she would 
named a jealous wife, which would be pain! 
and humiliating to him; he thought t* 
wiser plan to abandon society altogether tia 
suffer mentally, as he had done. 
Further conversation was precluded by! 

entrance of the father of Emily. Richa 
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—————" 
repaired to his counting room: on the way | 
thither he was met by on old friend, Benja-| 
min Buley, who congratulated him for hav- 
ing left the ranks of the bachelors. This 
friend ; : 
end they had not seen each other since their 
sraduation. Richard, therefore, was delighted 
to meet him, and invited him to dinner, being 
anx ous to present him to his wife. The in- 
vitation was accepted. They parted, and as 
Richard was proceeding towards his store, 
ye glanced round to have another look at 
Benjamin, and said to himself— 

“He is a good-humored follow; I wonder} 
if my wife will like this man whom J most! 
esteem.” a 

At the appointed hour Benjamin came, 
and Richard conducted him with all the un- 
ceremonious cordiality of gentlemanly free- 
dom to his wife. 

« We have so often made you a subject of 
discourse, my dear Ben, that my wife teels as 
if she were as long acquainted with you as 
myself.” 

“4 formal nod from Emily ill accorded with 
this assertion. But Benjamin attributed this 
mode of reception to the bashfulness of the 
wife, whose exquisite loveliness justified 
Richaid’s taste, and agreeably surprised the 
friend. 

“Whom do you think I met yesterday?” 
aid Benjamin to the husband, who appeered 
mortified at the coldness of his wife, as they 
wated themselves on a sofa: Emily sat near 
a window. 

“On the life of me [ do not know,” replied 
the husband, suddenly recovering from dis- 
pleasure. 

“[ saw the * bewitching widow,’ as we 
used to call her; she has not found a second 
husband yet; she looked as ‘ bewitching’ as 
ever, She made many inquiries about you. 
We spent some pleasant hours in her mirth- 
ving society,” said Benjamin. ‘This troub- 
led Richard, who endeavored to turn the con- 
versation by inquiring— 

“Did you visit our old haunts in South- 
wark, since you came to Philadelphia? You 


there ?” 

Emily gave her husband a look of displea- 
sure, 

“Apropos of our old haunts,” observed 
Benjamin, “J was only one day in this city, 
after my return from the Mediterranean, 
when I sauntered about that quarter and met 
our interesting Sarah, still in single blessed- 
ness; she was my sweetheart ; you thought 
to cut me out, but now I have no opposition.” 

Emily appeared restless, and Richard again 
endeavored to direct the conversation to other 


had been a fellow collegian with him, || 





topics. Had Benjamin observed the expres- 
sion of the husband, he would have been 


‘aware of the indiscretion he had committed. 
‘The wife arose to withdraw, and though 
affectionately urged by her husband to re- 
/main, she replied— 

“The agreeable reminiscences of by-gone 
days can be talked over by yourselves,” and 
a cloud of displeasure was on her counte- 
nance. Then the husband anticipated ano- 
ther scene of tears, as he excused himself te 
his friend for the absence of a few minutes, 
offering as an apology the sudden indisposi- 
|tion of his delicate wife. 
| “DT regret it, my dear fellow, and hope she 
'will soon be better; I will call another time,” 
‘said Benjamin, rising. 
| He accordingly left the house, and on his 
| way to his lodgings he was unable to answer 
the many questions that arose in his mind 
‘about the conduct of Emily, whom he first 
thought possessed true amiability. 
| In the meantime Richard and Emily in an 
‘adjoining room were endeavoring to convince 
each other by arguments, nay more, by tears, 
of their own conduct, for each considered the 
‘other unreasonable. Mutual affection, how- 
‘ever, operated more powerfully in their do- 
‘mestic dissensions than it had in the first ; 
‘and, like an April sun which quickly dries up 
ithe rain that preceded its appearance, soon 
‘banished every trace of discontent, and again 
‘the skies of true affection became serene. 
This haleyon term of happiness was of brief 
‘duration. A late night at an Association of 
|which Richard was an active officer, led to 
an angry discussion, more out of order than 
‘any the husband had witnessed while in the 

Presidential chair. ‘This domestic disagree- 
|ment was not so easily adjusted as the two 
preceding ones; for these passionate quarrels 
/have this peculiarity, that each suceeeding 
‘one finds those engaged in them less disposed 
to make or accept concessions, 

The high value of mental cultivation was 
‘a weighty motive for giving attendance to 
|this literary and scientific Society. Richard 
was well aware that knowledge mainly dis- 
\tinguishes a man from the brute. It torms 
| the principal difference between men, as they 
‘exist in the same society. Knowledge raised 
Franklin from the humble station of a prin- 
ter’s boy, to the highest honors of his coun- 
try. It took Sherinan from his shoemaker’s 
‘bench, gave him a seat in Congress, and 
thereby made his voice heard among the 
wisest and best of his compeers. It raised 
Simon from the weaver’s loom, to a place 
among the first mathematicians; and Her- 
sche] trom a poor fifer’s boy in the army, to 
a station among the first of astronomers. 
Knowledge, therefore, is power. It is the 
philosopher’s stone; the true alchymy, that 
turns every thing ittouches into gold. It is the 
sceptre that gives our dominion over nature; 
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the key that unlocks the storehouse of crea- 
tion, and opens to us the treasures of the 
universe ! 

It would be tedious to detail the arguments 
offered by Emily, to prove that a husband 
who truly loves, should not spend his even- 
ings from home; and the logical reasoning 
by which Richard endeavored to convince 
her, that he was discharging his duty as a 
fellow man, and reaping abundant instruc- 
tion from the debates and lectures that he 
had listened to. They did not fail toenlarge 
his understanding, to render him a more 
agreeable companion, and to exalt virtue. 
I will rather leave the thoughts of both par- 
ties to the imaginations of those readers who 


may honor this story with a perusal; and if 


they have suffered from the same causes, 
they will better picture the circumstances 
than [ can narrate them; if they only know 
them from theory, my wish is that they may 
never otherwise find them true. 

Notwithstanding the arguments and the 
many tears of Emily, the husband still per- 
sisted in attending the meetings of the insti- 
tute. There arose a lukewarmness on the 
part of the wife, which led to a result that 
furnished cause for future dissension. This 
consciousness, that a cold reception awaited 
Richard at home, induced him one night that 
the society had not members enough to con- 
stitute a quorum, to yield to the request of an 
old friend to accompany him to his dwelling 
and partake in the enjoyment of some inno- 
cent pleasure. Seven of the members com- 
posed the company. 

Richard found his companions so agreea- 
ble that he did not return home until twelve 
o'clock. The wife met him with a counte- 
nance as pale as monumental marble. Her 
pallid cheeks, on which the effects of her late 
vigil and anxiety might be traced in legible 
characters, were a reproach that his con- 
science whispered he had merited. Men are 
seldom disposed to pity the sufferings they 
have caused, until conscience tells them they 
have been in the wrong. The husband of- 
fered consolation for the anxiety he had 
occasioned, but the wife bathed her pillow 
with tears that stole down her cheeks, as she 
continued to ponder on his conduct, long after 
the husband had tasted the balm of sleep de- 
nied to her. She contrasted this night’s ab- 
sence with the unruffled current of their lives 
before marriage, when an hour passed away 
from her, was considered an affliction not 
bearable. Oh! who ean trace the workings 
of the human heart? Who can tell where 
its rushing thoughts will bear us? Like the 
fixed stars, we see and feel their influence— 
they warn us of our destiny—but are lodged 
so deeply, that they cannot be told—the heart 
is as unfathomable as the depths of either. 








It was so with Emily. When she first o, 
Richard, his image, as an idol, she ent) ry, . 
upon the altar of her heart ; and there j: « 
remained, and would until the shrine 
which it rested was crumbled or crushed 
Trivial as these errors may appear ty ae: 
readers, they aimed blows that are fi1,) , 
conjugal happiness. The husband thoy i, 
that this mode of life was compulsory ang 
consequent, owing to the absurd exigenee ,° 
his wife. How many men have similar, 
reasoned, and how many women have »r.. 
voked the same results by their imprudent 
expectations and resentments, when sy: 
expectations have been disappointed, ‘Ti. 
consequent attendant on such conduct is 
tual dissatisfaction, which owes its bitterness 
and existence to an ill-regulated affectioy 
which lead husband and wite to expect i. 
each other that freedom from error, rarely, ; 
ever, accorded to weak mortals. : 
Many days passed, and Richard and Ey)! 
were more disagreeable toward each other. 
They dreaded a recurrence to the late hours 
that the husband stayed away from hy i: 
yet they could think of no other subj 
How to avoid those frequent aberrations 
from domestic peace, which proceed from the 
continual clash of inclinations, is a quest 
of daily importance. In those marriages 
which have been uniformly productive of t! 
greatest sum of happiness, wives have, « 
least appeared to be, altogether swayed by 
the opinions of their husbands. By such 
yielding, the confidence of the husband is 
increased, and the attachment of the wie s 
confirmed. His desire to contribute to the 
increase of his wife’s happiness becomes |ia)- 
itual, and prompts him to afford her every in- 
dulgence within his power ; till, at leng!). « 
may be doubted which is the governed inc- 
vidual. The silken cord of true fove, wi 
compel them both to pursue together the 
same path, may not, it is certain, always be 
efficient in checking the wayward humors 0! 
human nature; but when these have ha! 
their course, they will then be effectual in 
drawing closer, and even in uniting more 
firmly, the married couple, who, while they 
feel unshaken confidence in each other, can- 
not altogether overcome the frailties of |e. 
Duty will not be an appalling word to those 
whose minds are properly framed. Thec »- 
sciousness of having well performed it, 1 
afford tranquillity to the mind, not only un- 
der the minor trials and disappointments 
life, but even under the pressure of heavet 
misfortunes, proving the superiority of 1° 
ward peace, to external enjoyments. A 
happy couple! How honored, and how hon 
able the term! They who discharge fait’ 
fully the offices of love, fidelity and pers. 
attentions which the responsibilities of & 
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-rimonial relation involve, are worthy of 


we appellation. 
“pchard received a letter from a friend, at 
ach ington, who stated that his brother, 
ager by four years, was dangerously ill, 
wished to see him before leaving this 
4 Although no one related to him was 
st city, every thing that friends could 
sas done, and notw ithstanding the attend- 
» of the most skilful physician, it seemed 
ent that his pilgrimage here was short. 
' Toere is something inexpressively painful 
-he idea of dying away from our kindred— 
sying our eyes closed in death by a 
ager hand—and of being denied the pri- 
_when the pulse grows more weak, 
r bold upon existence is constantly 
ering away, of breathing our last thoughts 
the ear of one, who has been our guar- 
for years, and who has become acquaint- 
th ail the peculiarities of our disposition. 
Every attention may be paid to our little 
nsand desires, every exertion made to 
sister to our necessities—yet if a relation 


tnear, to watch by our side, to place]! 
low softly beneath our head, and with || 
ag voice to calm the troubled mind, ali}! 


vain: although some gentle spirit essay 

» perform these kindnesses, yet where is a 
ke that of a wife, or sister, or brother, 

pere is the voice that soothes like that of 
‘ther! This letter was a relief to Rich- 

as he would be some time from home, |} 
ch was daily becoming more irksome to|| 
:bat to the wife it was painful, as she 
| be deprived of the sight of him whom 
learly loved. The husband prepared to 


ri: he muttered a few wordsof regret at}! 


te necessity of ieaving her. His lips slightly 
essed her cheek, which she silently and pas- 
ey received, without returning his caress. 
There was a time when they would fondly 
ter, if they had to part even for an hour, 
villing to tear themselves from each other's 
sence, and the wife would as fondly urge 
tostay. But now what a change! They 
‘, bat dared not revert to the alteration. 
lve tears, repressed in his presence, flowed 


neantly when he left the house to take|| 


he Baltimore steamboat, thence the cars for 
Washington. These tears were the bitterest 
sie had ever shed, for they mourned the 
cath of young and romantic hopes of happi- 


In the afternoon Emily went into the lib- 
ry to find some book, the reading of which}; 
uid interest her. The first one that at- 
ected her attention was written by a woman, 
had been married five years. The first 
‘apter was an autobiography of the writer, 
‘which she Jays before the reader that ex- 
®nence which is the inevitable result of a 
“astant intercourse with society. 


had, during the first months of her marriage, 
|wept over the destruction of those illusions 
peculiar to the young and romantic: illusions 
fated to be dissolved by the sober realities ot 
\life—and had learned to value the steady 
‘affection of the husband, which supersedes 
|the more animated, but brief devotion of the 
lover. She had passed through the phases 
lof the honey-moon, and noted the barometer 
lof love, from extreme heat to variable, and 
found the quicksilver to remain stead:ly fixed 
jat temperature. Nevertheless, though she 
|might sometimes give a sigh to the memory 
|of departed illusions, she was satisfied, nay 
|more, was happy in ber domestic life. Her 
jhusband had frequented a club, tri-weekly, 
jand she counted the long, dul! hours, that she 
thought interminable, while her husband was 
jat the meetings. Often did she resist the 
lattacks of the drow sy god, Morpheus, for the 
praiseworthy purpose of being able to tell 
jher husband whata sleepless, wretched night 








She too, '! 


she had passed. Often did she feel angry 
'when her husband exclaimed— 

“Why not gotosleep! You would then 
be unconscious of the tardy flight of time. I 
see you can hardly keep your eyes open.” 

She did learn wisdom trom this oft-repeat- 
jed rebuke, and did go to sleep, and acquired 
sufficient philosophy by looking cheerful at 
/her husband the next morning atter he had 
| frequented the club, and not uttering re- 
proaches for his having occasioned her such 
‘long vigils. 

As Emily perused this part of the book, 
'her brow was elevated intoan angular curve, 
indicative of displeasure und surprise ; 


j 
| 
| 


she 
continued reading, however, and dwelt long 
jupon the portion which makes known the 
| pleasure the writer evinced on every demon- 
stration of her husband’s affection, without 
‘exacting a single one. It is the false notions 
‘engendered during the days of courtship and 
ithe honey-moon, that lay the foundation for 
imany, if not all the dissensions that too fre- 
quently embitter married Jife. Men forego 
| their prerogatives when they stoop to sue 
‘and propitiate those whom they believe them- 
iselves born to protect, if not to command, 
|The object attained for which this saerifice 
| was offered, they quickly resume their natural 
land ill-concealed sense of superiority, and 
| begin to treat her, whom they seemed to con- 
sider as perfection, a being sent into this 
| world, to contribute to their wants and wishes, 
|A deposed monarch driven from the throne 
| where he commanded universal homage trom 
|his subjects, is not placed in a more false po- 
| sition, by expecting similar demonstrations of 
| respect in exile, than a wife is, who exacts 
in the staid and unromantic position of a 
matron, the devoted attentions offered to her 
during the delusive hours of courtship and 
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the first bridal days. Let then both the depos- 
ed, resign with “decent dignity” the homage 
they can no longer command, and they will 
best insure that continued regard, which, 
though more homely, is not less precious. 
These words made a deep impression on 
the mind of Emily; she often read that book 
which chance threw in her way, and she 
made the firm resolve of seeking content and 
of conferring happiness in the discharge of 
her duties. During her husband's stay at 
Washington, letters were sent and received. 
After the lapse of three weeks he returned, 
his heart filled with grief by the demise of 
his uncle, and his thoughts bordering on the 
uncertainty of a warm or cold welcome. | 
He returned home; it was eleven o'clock. | 
The servant admitted him. He repaired to 
his chamber and found his young wife asleep ; 
her cheeks still retaining the traces of recent 
tears: he heard his own name uttered by the. 
lips of the sleeper, followed by a deep sigh. 
That sigh was more powerful than the most 
eloquent speech, and he reproached himself 
severely for having caused it. 
‘Poor Emily,” thought he, “ remembers 
me in her dreams. And can I be so unfeel-' 
ing as to blame her that she is dissatisfied at | 
finding me so much less faultless than she} 
expected! ‘T'o-morrow’s sun shall shine on 


our happiness, which shall end when the| 
lamp of life is extinguished.” 
These salutary reflections produceda happy | 


result. On the following day the husband | 
explained the sacrifices entailed on young! 
men who possessed minds similar to his,—| 
the necessity of occasionally submitting; the’ 
expediency of a wife’s cheerfully yielding to 
these unavoidable interruptions to domestic. 
bliss,—and she would be happy by having a) 
perfect confidence in her husband, which | 
would exempt him from the painful necessity | 
of concealment or prevarication. The ten- 
derness with which Richard bestowed this| 
advice, insured its adoption. From that day 
forth Emily learned to bear seeing her hus-| 
band behave with the courtesy practised by | 
every gentleman toward women, without feel- 
ing any jealousy: submitted without uneasi-. 
ness to his frequently engaging his old friends 
to dinner, nay, could smile at the mention of 
his bachelor frolics, and hear of the fondness | 
of young ladies for him before marriage. | 
Emily studiously guarded against having a! 
dispute with her husband, considering it as a 
demon which should never again enter her. 
home of hallowed affection, where domestic 
peace, unimpaired confidence, and heartfelt: 
affection reigned. When he brought home| 
a friend, she gave to her husband and com-'! 
pany a hearty welcome, which acted as a) 
powerful charm, and gave to her humble fare | 
a zest superior to all that luxuries could boast. | 





Her goodness now wore a new lustre I 
was the oil that prevented discontent ang 
even quarrels; it removed asperities, a: 

: , and 
gave to every thing a smoovthe, even, ap) 
pleasing movement. 7 
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“WHO WOULD NOT STRI 
TREMBLING LYRE 
BY REV. J. ALLEN. 
Come, gentle muse, and me inspire, 
And bid me * strike the trembling lyre” 
That notes of sweetest music may 
To thee in glowing numbers play. 


KE THE 


Could I but in thy chariot stand, 
And rove with thee from land to land, 
‘Twould fill me with a sweet desire. 
To * strike upon the trembling lyre.” 


Meand'ring streams that gently flow, 
Down the meadows soft and slow, 
With fields all dressed in rich attire, — 
To them I'd “ strike the trembling lyre.” 


Sweet groves where softest zephyrs play 
The lucid stream, the dashing spray, ~' 
The humble cot, the gothic spire. — 

To ali Ud “ strike the trembling lyre.” 


Come, and around my head entwine 
Thy garland rich with nectarine; 
Begirt me now, with thine attire, 

And teach me how to » strike the lyre.” 


Come, gentle muse, and me inspire; 
Bid me to strike “ the trembling lyre,” 
That notes of sweetest concord may 
To thee in heavenly numbers play. 


Hatborough, June 8, 1542. 
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On receiving some Roses, &c., from trees 
once belonging to a friend. 
BY SUSAN WILSON. 


Sweet is your ministry, flowers of earth! 

Your fragrance and bloom are of heavenly birth,’ 
Ye wreathe the fair brow of the youthful bride, 
Ye lie in the coffin, the dead beside 

And in mournful beauty, above the grave, 

By the hand of affection are taught to wave. 


In other climes they may “ talk in flowers,” 
Carelessly rifling their blooming bowers, 
Sporting with blossoms thus doom'd to decay, 
Before their brief morning has pass’d away ; 
But the fainter perfume we cherish here, 
And the paler tints may be far more dear. 


Witness, ye fading ones,—yours is the power 

To brighten the pictures of many an hour 

When your parent trees bloom’d, in rich beauty, around 

A spot, where warm kindness, true friendship, I found, 

Where the kind hand which reared them—the pride of 
her bowers, 

For me wreathed life’s fragrant and beautiful flowers 


That home she has left for a distant one, where 
Her pleasures, her sorrows, no more I may share, 
No more I may witness,—but e’en from that home, 
Does the voice of affection and confidence come, 
And deep the response in my bosom,—oh! never 
Can absence the pure bonds of sympathy sever. 


Though sweet is your ministry, flowers of earth! 
Ye bright ones and beautiful !—priceless your worth, 
There are others yet dearer, which never decay, 
Whose bioom is most bright in the stormiest day, 
The heart's pure affections and sympathies,—give 
To blossom on earth, though their home is in heaves 
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